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« The Greatest Literary Enterprise of Our Time.” 


The “ Bookman,” for May, publishes the following: 


and, it may be, very vigorous prejudice against ‘‘ collections 

of literature.”” It seems, from the very nature of the case, 

that an attempt to compact the vital part of the literature of a 

ople into a.moderate number of volumes results only in a 

collection of dried chips or bleached bones of books, arid, profitless, and 
an utter waste of money and time. 

Probably, from reasons of this kind, the most of the readers of THE 
BookMAN have paid little or no attention to a new and notable work, 
now in course of publication, bearing the rather audacious title of 4 
Library of the World's Best Literature ; they have done so despite the 
fact that the enterprise is under the editorial direction of so eminent a 
man of letters as Charles Dudley Warner. 

We confess to a considerable precon- 
ceived prejudice on our own part against 
the work—one, in fact, not easy to over- 
come, as we took up the first eight pub- 
lished volumes placed upon our table for 
review. We may say frankly that the 
result of a careful examination was an 
unqualified surprise. 

Opening the sixth or seventh volume at 
random, we meet with the article on Dar- 
win by Professor Lankester, of Oxford. 
Now, the author of the Origin of Species 
has never been to us an especially inter- 
esting man. He has always seemed to 
ws what, in a humorous mood, he once 
described himself, a forbidding ‘‘ machine 
for grinding general laws out of huge 
masses of facts.” 

But by some subtle alchemy Professor 
Lankester has been able, in a very few 
pages, to bring us face to face with the 
real Darwin. He has shown us the man 
who ‘‘ wondered what should be his work 
in life; his gropings for a suitable 
career, his struggles, his disappointments, 
his joy in his work, and his very human 
exultation, subdued and modest though it 
was, at his final triumph—one of the 
greatest, on the whole, achieved by any 
man in this century. 

By a deft collocation of Darwin’s own 
letters, of illuminative incidents, and facts 
of first-hand information, Professor Lan- 
kester has, with rapid strokes, given as 
clear and complete an idea of Darwin’s 
life and work, what he aimed at and the 
historical relations of his epochal publica- 
tions, as any one, save the scientific student, could wish to have. And 
further than this, in what he has chosen as representative of Darwin's 
literary work Professor Lankester seems to have attained the same 
admirable result. It is, in fact, a remarkable thing that so just, inter- 
esting, and extensive a view of Darwin and his books could have been 
got within so comparatively brief a compass. 

But it surprises us still more that so eminent a man as Professor 
Lankester, easily the foremost authority in this especial field, and busy 
as he must be, could have been engaged to do this work for this Library, 
and that he should have done it with such evident care and in such a 
5 excellent way. We shall look forward to his Saieneien 

arwin’s great disciple, Huxley, which is to a n a succeeding 
volume, with uufeigned teterott. ‘ cai 

With this as an initial experience, it was less of a surprise, but not 

less a pleasure, as we turned the pages of this same volume of the 
Library, to come upon Professor Charles Eliot Norton’s fine article on 
Dante. It is no disrespect, we hope, to the great Italian to say that for 
our day, at least, a very considerable part of his poetry has so far lost 
the powerful effect it once had as to be merely grotesque. 
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CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER 
(AT 42, WHEN HE WROTE ‘** BACK-LUG STUDIES”) 


It was no easy matter to lead the general reader back to the thirteenth 
century, to put him in touch with Dante’s times and ideas and fantastic 
cosmogonic notions; but in no other way can the modern reader ‘be 
brought to gain enjoyment or any critical appreciation of the Divina 
Commedia ; and that so accomplished a Dante scholar as Professor Nor- 
ton should have taken upon himself to do this, and then to set forth some 
of the finer parts of the Italian’s immortal work was, we count it, a real 
service. 

A dip further on and we find Andrew Lang discoursing in his charm- 
ingly indolent fashion on Dumas the elder. It is a long leap from Dar- 
win to Dante, and from Dante to Dumas, and a swift enough transition 
from Professor Lankester’s terse pages to Professor Norton's classical and 
polished paragraphs, and from these to 
the d/as¢ but ever-entertaining Lang. But 
it discloses the extraordinary range of 
this really extraordinary enterprise that 
we should find in a single volume three: 
men of genius, of such diverse character- 
istics, so opposite in interest, so widely 
separated in time, all treated in the same 
exhaustive and masterly way, each one b 
a specialist the. best fitted for his tas 
among living writers. And this does not 
exhaust a third of the volume’s noteworthy 
matter. 

Not to extend the review to a weari- 
some length, we find here the stamp and 
evidence of a work masterly alike in its 
splendid scope and the high quality of its 
execution. 

Ambitious and vast as its plan and aim 
at first seem, we find that it does, in fact, 
present such a survey, history, exposition 
and digest of the literatures of the world as 
has never before been made. It is not a 
dictionary, it is not an encyclopzdia, it is 
not simply an epitome of the greatest 
work of the greatest writers—it is more 
than all of these, it isa rea/ Library and, 
moreover, it is real literature, 

Of the theoretical value of a work 
which, within the limits of thirty con- 
venient volumes, should in truth sum up 
and include in one broad, brilliant view the 
literatures and the writers of every age 
and of every race, it is needless for a 
moment to speak; the proposition is self- 
evident. We can award Charles Dudley 
Warner no higher meed of praise than to 
, say he has reached the nearest approxi- 
mation to a perfect realization of this splendid dream that is within the 
reach of human intelligence. 

We say frankly that we regard this as the greatest purely literary 
enterprise of our time. It seems to us it has fallen to Mr. Warner’s lot 
to perform a more valuable and more enduring service to the readi 
public of America, and for that matter, of the English-speaking worl 
than probably any other living man. 

e should call attention to an important arrangement which has been 
made by the publishers with HARPER’s WEEKLY CLUB of gr FIFTH 
AVENUE, New YorK, whereby it becomes possible to obtain this superb 
treasury of literature at a reduced price and upon very easy terms, For 
the purpose of introducing and advertising the Library, the publishers 
have arranged to furnish the Harper’s Weekly Club with the first edition 
of the work, printed from the new, clear'plates. The first edition 
is always to be especially desired, and in view of the very considerable 
pais gpl ne be —_—> om way, we caries = — of Ag 
magazine to write prom or culars. e Club now form 
we understand, practi » tebiew this desirable first edition, poy ill 
be well, therefore, to take advantage of this fine offer at once. 
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FIFTH THOUSAND. NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


Travels in West Africa, Congo Francais, Corisco, and Cameroons. 
By MARY H. KINGSLEY, 
With 16 Full-page and numerous Text Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo. Cloth, pp. xvi and 748. Price, $4.00. 


‘‘ Not for many a day has there appeared so fascinating and altogether remarkable a book of travels as this.”— The Tribune, Chicago. 
‘- No more thoroughly interesting book on African travel has yet been written, not even by Stanley."—Hvening Transcript, Boston. 


‘‘The book is unique, not only because it is more like the familiar conversation of a bright woman than a set narrative, but also 
because of the region described, the object of the travels, and the traveler herself.”— The Nation. 





NEW SCIENTIFIC BOOKS. 


The Ancient Volcanoes of Great Britain. 
By SIR ARCHIBALD GEIKIE, F.R.S., ete. 
With Seven Maps and numerous Illustrations. 


2 vols., super-royal 8vo, $11.25 net. 


-—— A summary of what has now been ascertained regarding the former vol- 
eanoes of the British isles; a general narrative of the whole progress of 
volcanic action from the remotest geological periods down to the time when 
the latest eruptions cexsed. 


The Theory of Electricity and Magnetism, 


Being Lectures on Mathematical Physics. 


By ARTHUR GORDON WEBSTER, 


Asst. Prof. of Physics, Director of the Physical Laboratory, Clark 
University. 


Cloth, 8vo. Price, $8.60 net. 


The aim of the work is to give a connected account of the theory as it now 
stands as the result of the labors of Maxwell, Helmholtz, Heaviside and Hertz. 
The author has attempted to give a thoruugh treatment of each essential part 
of the theory, mathematically sound, concise and free from inconsistencies; 
to keep separate mathematical aud physical difficulties, and to furnish the 
student with his tools before calling upon him to make use of them. Thus 
reference is made in the book to few principles that are not contaiued in the 
work itself, while for further examples of the methods treated abundant ref- 
erence is made to the original sources. 


The Development of the Frog’s Egg, 
An Introduction to Experimental Embryology, 


By THOMAS HUNT MORGAN, Ph.D., etc. 
Professor of Biology, Bryn Maur College. 


Cloth, 8vo. Just Ready. ‘ 


The object of the book is to give an account of the early development of 
the egg of the frog in connection with the experimental work thit has been 
done on the egg and embryo In the first chapter the results of recent ex- 
periments on the origin of the ovarian egg and of the spermatozoon are de- 
scribed. The chapters that follow are on the fertilization and segmentation 
of the egg, the formation of the germ-layers, and the experiments in crossing 
different species. 
tr Finally the development of the organs of the embryo, and the effects of 
heat and light on development are described. 





WORKS ON SOCIOLOGY, ETC. 


Genesis of the Social Conscience. 


The Relation between the Establishment of Christianity in Europe 
and the Social Question. 


By HENRY S, NASH, 
Professor in the Episcopal Theological School, Cambridge. 
Cloth, 12mo. Nearly ready. 


The aim of this book is to show how the establishment of Christianity ia 
Europe foreordained the social question. So it describes the way in which 
the various ethical and spiritual elements of the Mediterranean world made 
contributions to the campaign against caste Working together they created 
& new definition of the individual which possessed revolutionary qualities. 
The definition was perfected by the discipline of the monastic and infallible 
church, In the eighteenth century the other world ceased to command the 
imagination Consequently, the new definition for the first time entered 
completely into the life of the State. The result in our time is a new type of 
social conscience. 


The Myths of Israel. 


The Ancient Book of Genesis, with Analysis and Explanation of its 
Composition. 


By AMOS K. FISKE, 
Author of ‘*‘ The Jewish Scriptures,” ete. 
Cloth, 12mo. Jn Press. 


The author resolves the Ancient Hebrew Book of Genesis into the myths 
and fragments of myths of which it is mainly composed, and explains their 
significance and bearing in the literary and religious development of the 
Hebrew people. The book affords a striking example of the manner in whick 
the ancient Jewish writings were produced, and of the results of modera 
critical research into their origin. 


The Social Teachings of Jesus: 


An Essay in Christian Sociology. 


By PROFESSOR SHAILER MATTHEWS, 
Chicago University. 
Cloth, 12mo. Jn Press. 


It is based upon the belief that Jesus as a strong thinker must have had 
some central truth or conception, and that his teaching was therefore not & 
mere collection of disconnected apothegms. Starting with this fundamental 
conception, the author endeavors to trace its application by Jesus himeelf to 
various aspects of social life, as society, economics, the family, the state, as 
well as to discover the forces and means upon which Jesus counted for the 
realization of his ideals. 





* a. ” 
Aims and Practice of Teaching. 
Edited by FREDERIC SPENCER, M.A., Ph.D. 
Cloth, Crown 8vo. Price, $1.25 net. 
An inexpensive volume dealing with the efficient teaching of most of the subjects of an ordinary school curriculum, each discussed by 
an able teacher of long experience and high standing, e. g.- Greek, by W. Ruys Roszrts, M.A.; Latin, by J. L. Paton; English, by 
A. 8. War;-History, by J. E. Luoyp; Algebra, by G. B. Marrnews; Physical Science, by R. W. Srzwarr; Geometry, by W. P. 


Worxman; Chemistry, by H. E. Armstrong, etc., ete. 





RECENT WORKS OF FICTION. 


The New Novel by Mrs. Sieel. 
In the Tide Way. 


By FLORA ANNIE STEEL, Autior of ‘On the Face| By CHARLOTTE M. YONGE, Author of the “ Heir of | 
Redcliffe,” “* The Armourer’s Apprentices,” etc. 


Clot':, Crown 8vo, $1.25. | 


of the Waters,” “ Red Rowans,” etc, 
Cloth, Crown 8vo, $1.25. 





A New Nore! by Miss Yonge. | 
The Pilgrimage of the Ben Beriah. | The Port of Missing Ships. 


Three Sailor's Yarns, 


By JOHN BR. SPEARS. 


With a specially designed cover. 
Cloth, 16mo, $1.25. 
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The Tariff on Books and Art 


As THE Dingley tariff bill is not designed for revenue 
only, but is in the main a protective measure, it is proper 
that the people supposed to be protected should have some- 
thing to say upon it. Authors and artists are among these, 
for the bill taxes imported books and works of art. The 
amendments to vhich the committee has consented, do not 
greatly change the character of the bill in this respect. Ed- 
ucational institutions are allowed (as the bill now stands) to 
import books, charts and scientific apparatus duty free; but 
the individual student must pay for the privilege of being 
permitted to acquire knowledge from foreign sources. It is 
doubtful whether, under the bill, colleges and schools can 
import works of art and antiquities for educational uses 
without paying duty. At any rate, no one else can. In 
general, all such objects are to pay 25 per cent. ad valorem. 
But it is difficult to imagine why these taxes should be im- 
posed. The revenue to be derived from them is inconsider- 
able. Authors and artists do not demand them. On the 
contrary, they have repeatedly, and successfully, protested 
against the like duties in the past. We are obliged to think 
that the few who fancy they may gain by the bill are more 
active than those who are opposed to it. 

It is true that the free list has been abused. But will the 
shutting out of genuine antiquities serve to exclude counter- 
feits? Is there any considerable body of our citizens en- 
gaged in the manufacture of fraudulent antiquities? There 
was a time when, as regards painting and sculpture, some- 
thing might have been said for the measure. Art is a 
luxury; and most of us can remember when such pictures 
as were then imported could hardly have been described as 
luxuries of a more elevating sort than colored photographs or 
decorated tableware. But that time has passed by. Import- 
ers no longer find that it pays to bring into the country, 
duty or no duty, third or fourth rate works, The cultiva- 
tion of good taste in art is really a most important branch 
of education, and everyone who brings here a fine Rem- 
brandt, Delacroix, Rousseau or Turner, aids in it. Their own- 
ers usually exhibit such works freely, and most of them are 
destined to find their way finally tosome public museum, where 
they will remain as the property of the people. Instead of 
injuring native art, such importations tend to increase the 
demand for what is good; a fact which was, doubtless, con- 
sidered by our artists (who are not blind to their own inter- 
ests) when they obtained the abolition of the former tariff on 
works of art. 

The tax on art will injure chiefly French artists and 
American artists residing in France, where they are admitted 
free to the government schools, and enjoy the same privi- 
leges as Frenchmen. Their obligations, on this score, have 
been so often and so fully acknowledged that no one can be 
ignorant of them. The tariff on books will tell almost ex- 
clusively against English authors and publishers, and if these 
were to retaliate by getting American books shut out from 
the English market, we should lose more than anyone can 
conceivably gain by the measures of which we speak. In 
old, piratical days, a certain class of publishers might be ex- 
pected to hail the bill with joy; but the international copy- 
right law must render these indifferent. It is incredible that 
citizens who expect to be benefited by a protective tariff 
should insist on forcing protection upon other citizens who 
do not want it and will only be injured by it. That would 
be to carry devotion to principle to an absurd extreme. A 
vigorous and timely protest will doubtless suffice to ensure 
the removal from the Dingley bill of the sections taxing 
books, scientific apparatus, antiquities and works of art. 


We are glad to see that the Fine Arts Federation of New 
York, representing the most important art societies of this 
city, has taken action against these objectionable sections 
of the bill, and has petitioned Congress to allow paintings 
and statuary to remain upon the free list. This action 
has been followed up, without delay, by other bodies, 
artistic and literary. There is every reason to believe that 
Congress will not wholly disregard such a general expression 
of opinion as will be forthcoming. 





Harriet Beecher Stowe* 


Mrs. Stoweé commenced her career where the life of the 
artist ends. She was obliged to walk backward in the full 
gaze of twenty nations to where it begins. She became the 
public pupil of her art, an apprentice to the world. All the 
work of her later years was accomplished under what can 
only be called, at best, inspiring difficulties. Waking up 
famous of a fine morning, is well enough in the abstract, but 
beginning one’s career wrong end foremost, being hurried by 
the need of the hour into writing one’s last book first, is not 
conducive to masterpieces, though it may make possible the 
Abraham Lincoln of novels. Had Mrs.Stowe been born 
thirty years earlier, had she approached her greatest theme 
with the self-knowledge and the world-knowledge and the 
criticism that came with her smaller ones, “ Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin” might have been as great an event on Olympus as it 
has proved to be in the United States. But editors are not 
partial to Olympus. Providence is like all the rest. Here 
was a woman of extraordinary creative powers. She had just 
so many books towrite. She had just so many faults to over- 
come in writing them—but what of that ? 

Office of 
My dear Madam, 
We are sorry that 











postponed. We regret that unless 
as SS 
. We hope, however, that . : 
in the hands of the primter Dy ...20.-cccccccecccscccsccsoccsneenee at 
the latest. 


Sincerely yours 


Thus came to pass the most colossal stroke of journalism in 
the history of the world—“Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” To be 
called upon as Providence is called upon, to act as editor 
and superintendent of events all at once, involves sacrificing 
something. Timeliness is a masterpiece of itself—some- 
times. It may be regretted, of course, from the Olympus 
point of view, that Providence should prove to be a mere 
journalist, that he is always hurrying his best things, but 
pray—where is Olympus? Can anyone be quite sure that 
it was not Bunker Hill in ’76, or Fort Sumter in 61? Shall 
one keep 3,000,000 of his fellowmen in chains, perchance, 
thirty years longer or so—to write a masterpiece about 
chains? Nay!” cries the hurrying world, ‘You poor, 
pitiful, dream-feeble artists! Get the chains off first. Get 
them off with the first idea that comes to hand! Correct 
your masterpieces afterward ! ” 

Nothing could be more superficial than the attempt to 
criticise ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin” from any other than the 
journalistic point of view. Literature has never revealed it- 
self as an art in so dilettante and foppish an attitude as 
when, with its complacent little rules and its artistic prim- 
ness, it has sat down to pass serene and stately judgment 
on a newspaper serial written by a little woman in Maine, 


* The Works of Harriet Beecher Stowe. New Riverside Edition, 16 vols, Illus. 
Hough!on, Mifflin & Co. a! ery stot : 
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‘asif it were one of the cantos of Dante’s vision. The lack 
of humor that seems to have devastated the country at 
about the time of the American Civil War and for many 
years thereafter, among the critics and patrons of liter- 
ature, must ever be looked upon as one of the saddest pages 
in the history of American art and letters. The fact that 
“ Uncle Tom’s Cabin” has some of the ways of a master- 
piece, that it has manyof the qualities that go to the making 
of works of art, that it is full of things that justify its serious 
treatment from an artistic point of view, is as true as it 
is irrelevant ; but the fact that it should be held responsible 
for not having any of these qualities, for ever falling short of 
them, by a serious-minded and discriminating circle of crit- 
ics, affords but one more reason for the belief that criticism 
is still in its infancy, that it yet remains to be discovered as 
something other than a branch of human unreasonable- 
ness, 

But it is not our concern at present to deal with “ Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin.” In the little round of the critic’s discernments 
it must be forever set aside, as if it were a nation instead 
of a book, as if it had lived out within its pages some great 
Innumerable Life, as if the unnumbered dead were there, 
and dread war and black faces and trampled fields and smoke 


and ruin and curses—a book to be blessed and hated—an’ 


oath, a shrine. Say what we will, we can only let it stand 
in our serene Walhalla side by side with mighty master- 
pieces, a stranger withal,a Topsy among the gods, an Uncle 
Tom that had to be let in. There it stands. No one shall 
move it thence—an inspired crime, a bluadering apocalypse. 

However inferior in many respects to her other work Mrs. 

Stowe’s “‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin” may be, it is impossible to 
consider anything that she ever did—perhaps her ever doing 
anything,—except through this great tidal experience which 
swept her personality out into the full current of its power. 

Uncle Tom meant in Mrs. Stowe’s art what the Civil War 
_ meant in the life of every soldier who fought in it. No 
thought that he could ever think, nothing that he could ever 
do or refrain from doing, would be the same as it otherwise 
would have been, without those three immortal years with shot 
and shell and passion, day and night, and with Death for a 
comrade. All that is masterful in the painting of pictures, 
in the crises of life, the composing of symphonies, the writ- 
ing of books, would seem to be the infinite coming back of 
some Moment we never forget. It is decreed that this 
Moment shall be God to us. “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” was 
Mrs. Stowe’s Moment. 

“Dred ” was Uncle Tom without a Cabin. ‘The Min- 
ister’s Wooing ” was Uncle Tom’s Cabin in Newport. The 
freeing of the blacks was the background of “ Pink and 
White Tyranny,” and Mrs. Stowe’s experience with a nation 
was crowded upon Orrs Island. Whatever she did, and 
however removed it might seem to be in theme and treat- 
ment from her first great story, that story was the pervasive, 
irrepressible artistic experience of her life. She never es- 
caped from it. Its virtues pursued her. They became the 
faults of her furthest tales, It is the misfortune of one who 
writes with any particular degree of force that he is sure to 
outlast his environment. Dying would be safer. It is not 
vouchsafed to all of us. The most misjudged works are 
those ‘that continue to stand like bygone houses, good 
enough: not to be torn down and bad enough not to be re- 
paired, with something about them that makes people bound 
to live in them, with the old-fashioned convenience of love 


at least, ether with any of the more modern ones or not. 
Mrs. Stowe can almost be said to have been the discoverer of 
the humor and the soul of New England life. . In the matter 


of literary conveniences and the artistic arrangement of 
rooms and details of decoration, the house that Harriet 
Beecher built can hardly be compared to Mary Wilkins’s, or 
Kate Douglass Wiggin’s, or Sarah Orne Jewett’s, or any of 
the other small cottages that have grouped themselves about 
the old homestead which is the original of them all. 
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Just what New England would have been by this time— 
just what anything would have been, in pulpit or politics or 
art,—without the Beecher family, it would be hard to say. 
Everything would have come to us, some time, no doubt, 
but it would be hard to prove that Dr. Lyman Beecher and 
Mrs. Beecher of Litchfield, Conn., have not saved this some- 
what lumbering, prosaic, unimaginative country of ours at 
least a hundred years. ' It is not without a singular degree 
of interest that a matter of temperament, an heirloom of 
personality, a way of looking at things, which has come to 
our nation from the children of the Litchfield parsonage, 
should have succeeded in thoroughly permeating our Amer- 
ican life, that it should have dominated events and moods 
and customs, should have directed in no small measure our 
slowly moving feet, even shifted the theology that dreams 
above our heads. 

No one can read or think, or look about him, or see‘ 
a man on the street, or say his prayers, in a way that 
would be quite the same, if, from the spelling-book to the 
Bible and from east to west, this land of ours had not become 
Beechered through and through, or not-Beechered—if you 
will—another form of the same thing. We have all been influ- 
enced, antagonized or conquered. We have all had to do 
something about it. Everyone has to take sides on the 
Beecher ‘question. It is the Mason and Dixie line that runs 
across the spirit of our dream. 

Nothing becomes so hackneyed as the original. N othing 
is more contagious than a laughing religion. The sunny 
insight into New England life which has become by this 
time the literary habit of half the world, and a daily practiée 
with those who know its sons and daughters for themselves, 
can be traced in a'very large degree to the time when Har- 
riet Beecher Stowe and her brother startled us all into the 
revelation of ourselves. A sheer New Englander, shut up 
with himself and his wife and his minister, would never in 
all the world have discovered how entertaining he was. The 
Beecher family was just the experience that New England was 
waiting for. The Beecher experience was the one that waked 
us—some of us to be “the public,” to make a market, to 
buy Mary Wilkins’s books—others to be Mary Wilkinses and 
Sarah Orne Jewetts, and write them. Any criticism that 
ignores this creative element in Mrs. Stowe’s career does her 
signal injustice. It is needless to enumerate her faults, her 
preaching pauses, her lapses into old-fashioned taste, her 
lack of restraint. It is needless to repeat the old story 
about unity, or the new one about realism. She is entitled 
to her environment. 

Another consideration of importance in the estimate of 
Mrs. Stowe is the handicap of success with which she com- 
menced her development as an artist. No woman in history 
has ever gone on living her life as Harriet Beecher did, 
recklessly individual, provincial, shut out from the metrop- 
olis of art and letters, criticized by inferiors or not at all— 
only to be suddenly, by a single story, confronted with the 
whole human race, an audience no mortal has had before or 
since. This concentration of praise and obloquy was as if 
the whole universe of the human spirit had opened itself 
with a flash and arched itself over this hidden life, an almost 
cosmic criticism—all for one little woman writing across 4 
cradle in a New England town. The spiritual shock, the 
sense of the huge, dim face of a world gazing into one ’s soul 
—the vast secret,—the delight and bliss of this, is it not 
buried, incommunicable, unconfided, in this one woman's 
grave ? It can be but guessed by men, as one of the latent, 
mighty possibilities of having a soul, of writing a book in 
a world like this. It were enough for one human life to 
have had this one immeasurable experience, to have paled 
before it into oblivion. 

But for a writer, a large part of whose power had been the 
success with which she had kept unconscious of herself, no 
ordeal could have been conceived more threatening to art- 
It may 
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be simple to wear a white cap, to stand in the window of a 
public café, to make waffles for the world that goes staring 
by. It is quite another matter to take one’s pen in 
hand, to sit down to write a masterpiece, with kings 
looking over one’s shoulder and twenty kingdoms arguing 
about one’s style. That there should be a certain inter- 
national bashfulness in the books that followed Uncle Tom 
would almost have to be taken for granted. It is a wonder 
that there was anything else. The cosmopolitan obscurity 
which is the one ideal condition for the technical development 
of genius was not permitted to Mrs. Stowe. She did not 
have the advantage of representative criticism before she 
became known, and, with all her imagination, she was hardly 
equal to keeping up the conditions of obscurity and uncon- 
sciousness in a huge glass-house. Being the most famous 
woman in the world is quite enough of itself, to say nothing 
of the extra responsibility of trying to convince this same 

world that one is an artist, too. s 
' The moral genius which fired Mrs. Stowe into being a 
literary genius, which made her an artist at times by a four 
de force, was absolutely necessary to her hold upon her gifts, 
The success of Uncle Tom was based upon the moments in 
which she was a genius and an artist both. The moments 
of intense conception, of identification with her scenes, 
which alJl recognize as coming and going in her work, are to 
be accounted for in the fundamental preaching instinct of 
the family to which she belonged. She was not an artist: she 
was a Beecher. Whenever a Beecher is very indignant about 
something, or very much grieved about it, or stirred with 
love for it, he follows his heart into an art that no one can 
forget. The Beechers did not see things, did not conceive 
them, did not have the artist’s gifts for them, unless they 
were moved with anger or love. The rest of the time they 
fe plain preachers. Their moral genius borrowed artistic 
genius. 

When Mrs, Stowe was shifted from the vision of three 
million wistful faces, she was shifted from the one supreme 
motive that could startle her into being an artist at all. 
There is something in the books that were written to reveal 
that slavery was wrong which must be always lacking in those 
that were written to prove that the author was an artist. 
She did not care so much about that. She showed that she 
might have been, perhaps. She did not prove that she was. 
It is not what she will be remembered for proving. We 
have reason to be glad that, unlike the rest of us—painters, 
writers and composers,—she postponed her art for art's 
sake, that she waited to love something first, that she was 
artist enough to love it down unto the depths. 


GERALD STANLEY LEE. 





Literature 
*¢Patience Sparhawk’’ 
And Her Times. By Gertrude Atherton. John Lane. 
One of the great difficulties in the way of truly impartial 
criticism is the reviewer's occasional inability to discover the 
author’s point of view; and we confess that this is the case 


with Mrs, Atherton’s new story. She dedicates it to M. Paul 


Bourget, ‘“‘who alone, of all foreigners, has detected, in all its 
significance, that the motive power, the cohering force, 
the ultimate religion of that strange composite known as 
‘The American’ is Individual Will.” Yet from first page to 
she lays stress upon her heroine’s ancestry, upon the 
bonds and blessings and curses of hereditary tendencies, evil 
and good. Patience Sparhawk is inclined to shirk the con- 
sequences springing from the actions to which she is driven 
by these tendencies; and this the author seems to consider 
e exercise of the Individual Will. To decide how fara 
being that is governed by inherited traits can be supposed to 
possess a free will, is a psychological question so delicate that 
only M. Bourget can be expected to solve it plausibly, if 
hot according to the truth. One thing is undeniable : Mrs. 
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Atherton has not penetrated into the inner life of any oft her 
numerous characters—not even of her heroine. She chron- 
icles their doings and circumstances from without, and the 
reader remains at the same respectful distance. 

A few writers firmly stand aloof from “ society” in their 
studies of life and passion, suffering and sin ; Mr. Hardy, for 
instance, to name but the best-known of them all. But even 
Mrs. Humphry Ward has succumbed to the glamor, and 
thereby weakened the force of the message she wishes to 
convey. It is always an open question, how far a given writer 
is competent to write of this caste. No one will deny that 
Bulwer was competent to write of the British aristocracy, nor 
that Mr. Mallock is to-day; or that Gyp knows thoroughly 
the world of which she writes. But no human being with a 
well-balanced mind will accept ““A Romance of the Nine- 
teenth Century,” or the series of books devoted to “ Monsieur 
Fred,” as faithful exponents of the social life of our day. 
The art of the novelist is, above all else, the art of selection; 
and selecting one phase of a section of life, to say nothing of 
an exceptionally degrading episode, and treating it as if it 
were representative of the whole, is misleading and inartistic, 

The greater part of Mrs. Atherton’s story is devoted to 
New York “society.” And the picture she draws of it is not 
alluring. She has ere now expressed her opinion of Ameri- 
can men; and of the New York “society man” (we are forced 
to use the distressing vulgarism) she now says that no woman 
can be alone with him for a few moments. This is, of course, 
indirectly a reflection upon the morals of the American wom- 
an. Now, there are in all countries men of that stamp, and 
women to match them—zide the French, English, Ger- 
man and Italian novelists of the ultra modern school, not to 
speak of the reports of divorce scandals ; but that this is the 
case to such an extent as to make it the leading feature of 
whole libraries of “society” fiction is decidedly not true. 
There are faithless wives and demi-vierges among us, as well 
as in France and England—and, for all we know, in Darkest 
Africa; but they have always existed, as Mr. Lang has re- 
cently, pointed out, and neither they, nor the men that wor- 
ship them, have ever been in such a majority as to color the 
tone of our social life. 

Mrs. Atherton has written her story, so far a8 we can see, 
from the point of view that was quite new some years ago, 
but is now hoary with repetition, if not with age—that of sex. 
Yet there is not one honest, strong passion in the whole book 
—no sign of the great law of nature,—nothing but a series 
of more or less intellectual speculations on the subject, 
mostly from its physical side. Even the man whom Patience, 
after several experinients, finally comes to believe that she 
really loves, does not convince the reader that he possesses 
the magnetic qualities of which the author tells us, The book 
gives a distorted view of American life and its opportunities; 
its logic—if it has a purpose—is obscure ; and its characters 
are unconvincing—especially the heroine. The author has 
introduced a number of newspaper men and women under 
thin disguises, and closes with an excellent report of a mur- 
der trial, in which there is an unmistakable touch of dramatic 
power. 





rir, Gladstone on Bishop Butler 
Studies Subsidiary to the Works of Bishop Butler. By the Right Hon, 
W. E. Gladstone, The Macmillan Co. 

Mr. GLapstonz is entirely right when he insists that the 
value of Bishop Butler’s works lies in their method, and he 
does the world a service in calling attention to that method. 
It is not, strictly saying, either pure induction or pure de- 
duction. It is both as occasion grises' and as personal ex- 
perience supplies attestation. It is because his method is 
based upon personal experience—which is to say, on a psy- 
chological basis,—that neither Butler’s sermons “On Human 
Naturé,” nor his “Analogy” has become obsolete. The new 
ethics came, the new psychology came, and first came the 
newer theory of evolution ; and they all formulated laws and 
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codrdinated data in ways diametrically contradictory to But- 
ler. It was to be expected that his book would pass into 
that /imbus of the blessed fathers Dionysius Lardner and 
Dr. Paley. The “Analogy” still stands, and Kant’s Critique 
stands, And believers in evolution read. 

The earlier essays in this volume are polemical. Mr. 
Gladstone feels called upon to fight for his subject against 
its detractors—Walter Bagehot, Miss Hennell, Mr. Leslie 
Stephen, Matthew Arnold and others. His strictures upon 
Bagehot’s argument are just; only, Mr. Gladstone does not 
seem to feel the full force of Bagehot’s difficulty in under- 
standing why divine revelation should emphasize the evils 
of nature and yet cast no light upon the reason why they ex- 
ist. For many minds, Robert Browning has in his various 
poems been the most successful in meeting this difficulty. 
Miss Hennell’s objection to the “Analogy” was that it led to 
scepticism. True, it declares that probability is the guide of 
life. This raises the question of the relativity and validity 
of all human knowledge. The reply is not metaphysical, 
and Mr. Gladstone is skilful in keeping to the text. He 
points out the limitations of the thesis that Butler set out to 
prove. It is next pointed out that Mr. Leslie Stephen has 
misunderstood his argument relative to the existence of the 
human soul. The answer to Mr. Stephen’s criticism of But- 
ler’s doctrine of freedom, is Chapter VI of the second part 
of the book. To Matthew Arnold’s criticism, Mr. Gladstone 
opposes flat contradiction and charges of inaccuracy in the 
representations of Butler’s ideas. There is a distinct acerb- 
ity in this section. 

It could have been hoped that, when Mr. Gladstone un- 
dertook to recommend Bishop Butler’s works to the men of 
- the end of this century, he would have adjusted the “ Anal-. 
ogy” to some modern ways of thinking. For example, to the 
thorough-paced evolutionist, the argument of the “‘ Analogy” 
has little or no force. Those who are believers in the doc- 
trine of conditional immortality, find Bishop Butler’s argu- 
ment not in conformity with either Revelation or with na- 
ture. M. Armand Sabatier, in his recent book, ‘ Essai sur 
l’Immortalité au Point de Vue du Naturalisme Evolution- 
niste,” has very clearly and distinctly stated the modern opin- 
ion on this matter. Mr. Gladstone’s forty-four theses on the 
subject are not adequate to convince the doubter that the 
soul is immortal absolutely and by nature. In a work so 
closely written, and without that exuberance of verbiage that 
has been charged upon the great English statesman, there 
are points in multitude where the reader will take issue with 
the author. After all, there is a solidity characterizing these 
papers which cannot be gainsaid or confuted, but they are 
not fitted to the times. Both their method and form are 
severe and scholastic. They belong to the apologetic litera- 
ture of forty or fifty years ago. The class at which they are 
aimed will not take the trouble to read them. It is to be re- 
gretted, also, that this volume was not published uniform 
with the works of Bishop Butler edited by Mr. Gladstone. 





‘The Story of Bohemia’”’ 
Story of the Nations Series. 
nam's Sons. 

Bouemia is chiefly known to us, apart from the nickname 
it has given to certain members of the artistic brotherhood, 
for the great names of John Hus, the reformer, Comenius, 
the famous educational enthusiast who lived in the days of 
Milton and Cromwell, and Dvorak, the distinguished com- 
poser. The difficulties of its Slavonic dialect have always 
been a well-nigh insuperable obstacle to an intelligent study 
of the country and its native writers at first hand; conse- 
quently, being looked at exclusively through German spec- 
tacles, German historians and publicists, and German prej- 
udices, the country has been misunderstood and maligned, 
and the people have been nicknamed and ridiculed. Only 
lately has the veil been lifted from this interesting and 
highly gifted nationality by the ‘“ History of Bohemia,” lately 
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reviewed in Zhe Critic; and now, for the second time, in 
the volume before us. ‘The mischievous blunder of some 
fifteenth-century Frenchman” (remarks the author), “who 
confused the gypsies who had just arrived in France with the 
nation which was just then startling Europe by its resistance 
to the forces of the Empire, has left a deeper mark upon the 
imagination of most of our countrymen than the martyrdom 
of Hus, or even the sufferings of our own Princess Eliza. 
beth,” daughter of James I. and wife of Frederick, King of 
Bohemia, the beautiful but unfortunate granddaughter of 
Mary, Queen of Scots. This slanderous association of 
‘“‘ gypsy ” and “‘ Bohemian” has wronged a whole nation, and 
it will require many histories to right the wrong. 

Meanwhile Mr. Maurice plunges athletically into the 
thickets of Bohemian myth and legend, rescues what fact he 
can from epic song and story and ballad, outlines as clearly 
as possible the Christianizing mission of Methodius and Cyril 
(who fashioned one of the complicated Slavonic alphabets), 
and gives a vivid picture of the Bohemian saints and war- 
riors of the tenth century—St. Wenceslaus, St. Adalbert 
and Boleslav the Cruel. Unfortunately no clew is given to 
the pronunciation of the unpronounceable Bohemian proper 
names, and the uninii ited reader wrestles wildly with Brno, 
Plzen, Zbynek, Zizka, and so on, utterly unable to associate 
articulate speech with them. Bohemia’s connections with 
Poland and Hungary are definitely brought out, the history 
of the great Protestant Reform movement of Wyclif and 
Hus is graphically sketched, the story of the Moravian 
Church, which has so many interesting roots in this country, 
is fully detailed, and. the educational reforms of Comenius, 
so important in their bearings on modern systems of instruc- 
tion, come in for detailed treatment. Mr. Maurice is more 
of a historian than a storyteller; if he fails to make his 
narrative as ‘interesting as a novel,” he manages to give a 
coherent and ample account of the tangled skein of Bohe- 
mian historic evolution, its many burning questions, set, as 
it has been, in a hotbed of pan-Germanism, and the present 
aspirations, political, social and linguistic, of the Bohemian 
nation, The book is likely to become the standard popular 
history of Bohemia. 





‘¢ The English Constitution ’’ 
A Commentary on its Nature and Growth. By Jesse Macy. 
Macmillan Co. 

Pror. Macy has his own ideas about the writing of En- 
glish history. It seems to him to be usually a narrative of 
the more easily observed and less important experiences of 
social and political life. That is the fault of the English- 
man. On the other hand, when history has been written, it 
is not read, is not understood :—“* The American lives under 
a constitution which he thinks he understands. He reads 
it. As a schoolboy he often commits it to memory. He 
knows when and how it was made. In the course of his life 
he learns many facts about the agencies of government. 
Many strong tendencies combine to give to the American 
an impression that he possesses a knowledge of his own 
government in advance of his actual knowledge, and to 
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. create a belief that the constitution is more artificial than it 


really is, The natural and convenient corrective to these 
erroneous impressions and false beliefs is the study of the 
English origin of our own political institutions.” There is 4 
unity between ancient and modern English history, English 
and American. This unity, however, does not involve 
sameness. Our democracy, local institutions and freedom 
cannot be traced back to the Anglo-Saxons. The word de- 
mocracy is old, but its meaning is new; democracy is an 
experiment. There is no golden age of parliamentary rule. 
Times are changed, and the change, as Prof. Macy points 
out somewhat caustically, is slow. “It is not the English 
way to do arighteous thing outright, but rather to come to the 
righteous end by indirection”; and again, “ Nothing is more 
characteristic of the English than the fact that they have never 
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been capable of drawing sharp lines anywhere.” These and 
similar observations will indicate our author's point of view. 

The first part of the book is devoted to a discussion of 
the working of the existing English constitution, the second 
part to a review of the history of the constitution and of 
theory relative thereto, from Fortescue, whom Prof. Macy 
calls a mere academic, and Harrington, who appears to have 
been the first to use the word constitution in our modern 
sense, to Lecky, the last contributor to political science in 
England. The first part of the historical discussion seems 
to be based largely upon Gardiner, with references to Stubbs, 
Green and others. Both that and the discussion of the 
present constitution have simply the value of summaries, 
and could well have been spared. The discussion of the 
development of the cabinet, however, is of decided interest 
and value. In the time of James I it was more difficult for 
an Englishman to conceive a government divided into de- 
partments, than it is for an American to conceive of a govern- 
ment having executive, judicial and legislative functions 
united in the same hand. Parliament was still the King’s 
High Court. But parties upon this very question were in 
process of formation. The assertion of the privileges of 
Parliament led to the King’s consultation of the leaders of 
Parliament of both parties, and, during the period of Whig 
dominance and Hanoverian rule, to the formation of a cabi- 
net composed of members of one party under a first minister 
who represented the crown. This constitutes the first epoch 
in the history of the cabinet. With the return of royal 
influence under George III., and in opposition to it, there 
is first the Coalition ministry of 1783, the campaign against 
which was an important step in fixing in the minds of the 
people the conviction that there is a real difference between 
a Whig and a Tory, and that to unite leaders from two 
parties in the same cabinet is inconsistent. Then the resig- 
nation of Pitt’s ministry in 1801, on an issue between 
cabinet and king, called attention to the cabinet as a means 
of escape from an absolute royal government. Finally, in 
1832, was solved the difficulty which led to the insertion in 
Magna Charta of that provision whereby twenty five barons 
were appointed whose duty it should be to make war upon 
the king in case he should disobey the charter. The cabinet 
became representative of the people. 

These are the matters which are of special interest and 
value in this book. About other matters Prof. Macy has 
little or nothing to say. The work is, therefore, disappoint- 
ing to one who expects to find in it a comprehensive sum- 
mary of opinion relative to the English constitution. It 
must, however, in spite of its failure in point of thorough- 
ness and compactness, prove useful. 

Olive Schreiner’s New Book 
Trooper Peter Halket of Mashonaland, By Olive Schreiner. 
Bros. 

IT wiLt not take the reader long to discover that Miss 
Schreiner’s latest work is really a polemical tract in sugary 
guise. Of course it is too late in the day to protest against 
«the enwrapping of the doctrines of any “cause” in an en- 
velope of fiction; but here the coating is so slight that the 
least pause for degustation allows us to taste strongly the in- 
terior medicament. It is perfectly natural that a sensitive, 
tender-hearted woman living in South Africa to-day should 
be painfully affected by close observation of the processes of 
civilization. Some of the introductory aspects, under the 
conditions which prevail there, are not pretty, and rose-water 
18 noticeably absent. One is reminded of what Dr. Arnold 
wrote on first sending his boy to boarding-school (we quote 
from weary :—** Of course, one knows it must be done; 
but the initial stage of the process is so ugly—it is like wash- 
ing one’s hands in mud.” 

We do not pretend, like Miss Schreiner, to prejudge the 
— as to the methods of Mr. Rhodes and the Chartered 

pany; but the mere reading of this ex parte brief is 
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enough to make one wish to know what is to be said on the 
other side. Without going to the length of subscribing the 
Western frontiersman’s axiom, “‘ There’s no good Injun but 
a dead Injun,” a man may find it conceivable that a numer- 
ous and warlike race, naturally resenting the coming of the 
white man, may need handling not always of the gentlest, if 
they are to be taught the expediency of submission. Facing 
the title-page of the book is a reproduction of a photograph 
in which three black corpses are dangling from the limbs of 
trees—as who should say, “ You may think what you like 
about my descriptions, but you can’t get away from the evi- 
dence of a photograph.” Now, the unbiased mind answers 
inevitably that for the story of the picture to be complete, 
we must know exactly how the three natives came to be in 
such an undesirable position. The mere fact of their hang- 
ing is not in itself conclusive ; though the author points by 
implication to the detail of a cigar in the mouth of one of 
the bystanders as a proof that such executions are conducted 
with a hideous callousness unworthy of a Christian people. 

From the fact that these reflections are the first which oc- 
cur to us, it will be seen that the book falls naturally to be 
considered as a partisan indictment. When we come to its 
literary merits, perhaps the gravest fault lies in the choice 
and treatment of one of the two principal dramatis persona. 
To many minds it must be decidedly painful and unpleasing 
to find the Saviour of the world dragged into a work of fic- 
tion, and made to lend a factitious sanction to the views it 
inculcates. If Horace’s famous canon were all, the author 
might fairly contend, from her point of view, that the dignus 
vindice nodus is here; but the gods of Olympus stood on a 
different plane, and our feeling goes deeper than his. More- 
over, apart from questioning Miss Schreiner’s right to put 
many words on a contestable subject into the mouth of 
Christ, as if she had received a special revelation for her 
authority, it would seem unfortunate from a purely literary 
point of view that they should be of a kind so far different 
from the simplicity of His recorded utterances. And there 
is one passage at least of “ fine writing ” among them, which 
will endear itself to the lovers of unconscious humor—we 
mean the one in which the Stranger speaks of “the days 
when the dicynodont bent yearningly over her young, and the 
river horse which you find now nowhere on the earth’s sur- 
face, save buried in stone, called with love to his mate.” 

There are, however, plenty of better things than this in the 
book, some bits of really effective character-drawing in Peter 
Halket himself and some of the other troopers; and there is 
no doubt that the whole book is strongly enough written to 
make a considerable impression on people whose sentiment 
is more strongly developed than their critical faculty. If we 
can imagine the ghost of Clive thanking fortune that he had 
no women novelists trying to make his task of conquering 
India harder, we can still, whether we agree with her or not, 
respect Miss Schreiner for her bold and outspoken protest 
against what she believes to be crying wrongs. 


‘*Prehistoric [fan and Beast ’’ 
By the Rev. H. N. Hutchinson. D. Appleton & Co, 


THE LATE Sir Daniel Wilson did the world a service when he 
suggested the term ‘‘prehistoric.” It pleased everybody, and 
now, not many years after, it is curious to see in any library cata- 
logue how many volumes have ‘‘ prehistoric”’ as the initial word 
of their titles. So far as we are aware, the latest of these is the 
volume now under discussion. The author has already set before 
us two volumes somewhat akin to this in general character, but 
treating of the creatures that preceded man, and those who have 
read the earlier, will eagerly turn to this later volume. It is writ- 
ten in the same attractive style. Following a chatty introduction, 
we have twelve chapters that treat of so Jong a lapse of time as 
that from the dawn of humanity upon earth to the men of the 
bronze age. Ten full-page plates add to the book's attractiveness, 
and, really, one might think, did he not read the text, that they 
were copied from modern books of travel. That they are not cor- 
rect in the main, we do not pretend to say, but our own impres- 
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sions of a palzolithic man have been that he was a more brutal- 
looking creature than, for instance, the patriarchal gentleman who 
is shown in the frontispiece, defending his family from cave bears. 
The author says :—‘‘ There are no small difficulties in the way of 
making good ‘restorations’ of prehistoric men.” We can well 
believe it. 

Mr. Hutchinson treats only of early man in Europe, and nat- 
urally is drawn into the discussion of this creature’s association 
with the glacial period; but why speak of the ‘* Myth of the great 
Ice Sheet’’? If it is a myth, then is the antiquity of man also a 
figment of the imagination. It is not a happy chapter title, and 
might mislead. The author, to our mind, has given about the 
clearest idea of the beginnings of the human era. He has put 
life into bits of bone, and behind the rude weapon from gravel 
bed or cave, he has placed the rude owner thereof. He has the 
knack of stirring up the reader’s fancy and leading him to see a 
good deal more than is set down in the printed pages before him. 
But scanty reference is made to this country, and that only to the 
Indians of the present day. The volume makes one wish that 
American archzology could be systematized, sifted and made the- 
ory-free and then set in such a work as this on prehistoric Euro- 
pean man; for who is there but desires to know, when man did 
first set foot in America? So far, we have theories in abund- 
ance, but what of the facts ? 





‘¢Cuba in War Time’’ 
By Richard Harding Davis. New York: R, H, Russell. 

THIS BOOK is the result of Mr. Davis's visit to Cuba in the in- 
terests of the New York /ourna/. The letters have been sub- 
jected to revision since they appeared in that paper, and some new 
chapters have been added. Mr. Davis travelled through four of 
the six provinces of the island, visiting seaports, inland towns, 
plantations and military camps, and stopping for several days in 
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Copyrigut 1897 By R. H, Russei. 
A Spanish CAVALRYMAN : 
all the chief places, with the exception of Santiago and Pinar del 


Rio. No one can read his book without being convinced of 
his perfect honesty of purpose. He saw a great deal that was 


horrible, and heard more. Naturally he was stirred by these sights ‘ 


and these tales. If Gen. Weyler is half the brute that Mr. Davis 
paints him, it is no wonder that the correspondents are excited. 
War is not kind at best and we do not know that this war, or in- 
surrection, is any worse than others. Perhaps if Mr. Davis had 
followed Gen. Sherman through Georgia, he would have seen 
sights there that would have frozen his young blood with horror. 
The devastation of countries and killing of human beings are not 
pleasant things to see. If you have had no experience of war, 
read Tolstoi's ‘* Sebastopol ” or Zola’s ‘* Débacle,” or look at the 
canvases painted by the Russian Verestchagin. These will show 
you what it is. They are romances, pictures, you may say. But 


ask any soldier who has seen real fighting what he thinks of war. He ° 


will tell you that it is a very ugly and awfulthing. Gen. Sherman 
Called it hell. The shedding of blood, too, does not tend to human- 
ize man. On the contrary, it often makes a brute of him, and 
he not only gets careless of life, but seems to enjoy taking it. 
What Mr. Davis says of the fate of the paczjicos is enough to stir 


the most sluggish blood and to make one feel like shouldering a” 
musket and joining the insurgents; but other questions beside. 


those of sentiment are to be considered before a civilized nation 
can goto war. Mr. Davis’s partisanship does credit to his heart, 
but great countries, he must remember, are not ruled from the 
heart. There is no doubt that the situation in Cuba is a terribie 
one. The United States cannot, however, be dragged into set- 
tling it by the representations of war correspondents. 

We do not intend to discuss politics; our function is that of the 
literary reviewer, not the statesman. In the former capacity we 
may say without hesitation that Mr. Davis has made a thrilling 
story which, once begun, will be read to the end.. He brings the 
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scenes of horror well before our eyes. We have seldom read a 
more pathetic story, or one better told, than that of the death of 
Rodriguez. Some of Mr. Frederic Remington's illustrations bear 
out the horrors of Mr. Davis's descriptions. 





*¢ Water and Its Purification ’’ 
A Handbook for Local Authorities, Sanitary Officers, etc. 
Rideal, /. B. Lippincott Co. 

Dr. RIDEAL, previously known by his book on ‘‘ Disinfection 
and Disinfectants,’ has undertaken to provide a work of value to 
those who need to deal with the problems of water supply in a 
practical manner. So far as it is a compilation of the results at- 
tained in the economic parts of the task of purifying water, the 
book, though over brief, is good, and will be useful to those who 
desire to obtain a general idea of the matter. It will show the en- 
gineer who has not been trained in sanitary hydraulics, something 
of the difficulties which have to be met and the means of avoiding 
them. It may also serve in an effective way to teach the layman 
the dangers which lurk in springs and wells and hydrants. The 
chapter on filtration, especially as regards the conditions where that 
process is undertaken in the household, though in no Wise novel, is 
in a form to be serviceable, for the reason that it presents in.a brief 
form the facts which show the entire inadequacy of nearly all these 

~ contrivances, and the peculiar care required to maintain the few 
which have any value in removing gernis in an effective state. The 
treatment of the ‘‘ hardness’ of water brings out the economic side 
of the matter, as in the history of the improved supply of Glasgow, 
where the change effected an estimated annual saving of about 
$175,000 in cost of soap alone Where the work of softening 
water is artificially performed, it is estimated that the application of 
one cent’s worth of lime wiil save an expenditure of about fourteen 
dollars for soap. : 

It is pleasant to find that the author knows something of the 
good work which has been done by the state and other local boards 
of health of this country. Regarding the American work he ap- 
pears to be, on the whole, very well informed. He gives due credit 
to the extended inquiries relating to water supply which have been 
carried on by the Massachusetts Board, saying in conclusion :— 
‘* It does not seem creditable to England that, while a state like 
Massachusetts should institute inquiries with such care and in such 
detail that their results are of benefit to the whole world, our local 
bodies should often be battling helplessly with problems in such a 
crudely experimental way as to cost large sums to the rate-payers 
for abortive schemes which a little more knowledge would have 
prevented from being undertaken.” 

The book is, from the point of view of the geologist, open to se- 
rious criticism. Of the structure and physics of the earth in re- 
lation to water the author’s information leaves much to be desired. 
He says as regards artesian wells that ‘‘ the water sometimes rises 
to a great height under the pressure of the superincumbent strata,” 
a statement which indicates an entire misconception of the con- 
ditions of such wells. It is yet more surprising to find that he be- 
lieves in the utility of the ‘‘divining rod” as a means of finding 
underground water, and recommends its use as the first step in 
seeking a supply. It is difficult to understand how a Doctor of 
Science of the University of London can hold to this superstition. 
The maintenance of this delusion will go far to offset the good 
which this work may otherwise do. 


By Samuel 





*¢ Kindergarten Principles ’’ 
By Kate Douglas Wiggin and Nora Archibald Smith, 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

THE THIRD volume of ‘‘ The Republic of Childhood” sustains 
the reputation of the authors for clearness, sympathy and skill in 
their interpretation of the Froebel doctrines. It contains more of 
the theory of his philosophy than the others, yet it is also emi- 
nently practical. To the instructed it is continuously suggestive 
and helpful ; and to those who are ignorant of Froebel's teachings, it 
gives an insight into the breadth and significance of his thought 
and its spirituality. The attitude towards him is not entirely wor- 
shipful, yet it comes of a deep and almost reverential admiration 
of his gifts. The writers show that a thorough understanding of 
his philosophy is necessary to a successful kindergartner, and that 
no mere superficial acquaintance with his methods will take its 
place. It is evident, in fact, that the training for such teaching 
must be very broad and very thorough; and it must be combined 
with tact and an intuitive sympathy with childhood. So large an 
éndowment does it require, apparently, that the ideal kindergartner, 
Besides possessing many virtues, must be an artist and a poet, But 
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the perfect teacher is hard to find in any line of work, and the fact 
that she is rare in this one is no argument against the desirability 
of kindergartens. 

The thing that is most hurtful to the system in this country, is 
the fact that it has been made a fad. Too many women, unfitted 
by character and ability to appreciate the significance of the work, 
have taken it up as a convenient means of livelihood. And this 
book complains of the prevalence and harmfulness of schools that 
are based upon wrong principles and carried on half-heartedly— 
encouraged, it may be added, by ignorant and over-zealous moth- 
ers. The work of Mrs. Wiggin and Miss Smith has done much to 
dignify and elevate this branch of education, without pandering in 
the least to the sentimentality which fosters its mistakes. They 
ignore too much, perhaps, the limitations of Froebel’s theories and 
the defects and weaknesses generated in the practice of them, but - 
they understand their vital principles and do what they can to em- 
phasize them. This latest book contains many useful suggestions 
in regard to nature-study, symbolism, the teaching of patriotism, 
art in the school-room, and kindergarten play. It is well-written, 
and is infused with a desire to procure the greatest good for the 
greatest number. 





‘*An American Nobleman’’ 
By William Armstrong, Rand, McNally & Co. 


WE CAME to the reading of this story with a certain vague, 
half-formed prejudice, based possibly upon its not very attractive 
title, or upon its exceedingly shiny red cover; but we find our- 
selves in honesty compelled, if not, after the ‘analogy of the un- 
satisfactory prophet, to bless it altogether, at least to say a number 
of good words for its unexpected excellences. It is a story, or 
rather a series of episodes, of that life in the mountains of West 
Virginia which is so remote from our ordinary conceptions of civ- 
ilization. The sort of thing has been done, and well done, before 
—by Miss Murfree, for example ; but it is distinctly well done here. 
The characteristic features of the life, so grotesquely limited to the 
eyes of our wider experience, are brought out with what gives the 
impression of great fidelity; but it is more than the mere external 
accuracy of the snap-shot photographer. If that were all, the 
book would fail to hold the interest of a jaded novel-reader, as it 
does to the last page. Underlying the quaint surface details are 
elements of wide humanity—of really noble character, of splendid 
self-sacrifice, and of tragedy only half understood by the actors,-—- 
which give it a permanent value. 

Intensely pathetic are some of the main lines of the story; the 
deserted wife clinging loyally to her belief in the unworthy hus- 
band, and watching day and night for his return; and the bitter 
fruit of the hero’s grand unselfishness, whose beauty is heightened 
by his utter unconscidusness of merit. Scarcely inferior in por- 
trayal isthe uplifting passion of Arty Cresner for the handsome 
Government detective who descended, like a being from another 
sphere to the girl’s untaught imagination, in quest of moon- 
shiners; though here the pathos is a little weakened by the ludi- 
crous suggestion which comes of his bearing the full name of a 
well-known New York literary man. The book would be the better 
for the excision of a few sesquipedalian words and phrases which 
flavor of journalism, of the kind which makes the speech of a half- 
educated American a patchwork of more curious variety than can 
be found elsewhere in the world. But five minutes with a blue 
pencil would entirely remove these slight blemishes, and leave un- 
touched the fine and enduring qualities which make the story one 
to be read with pleasure and to be remembered after reading. 





‘¢ A Child of the Jago ’’ 
By Arthur Morrison. Herbert Stone & Co. 

MANY years ago, a French poet distinguished himself by a vol- 
ume in which the worship of evil, the adoration of ugliness, was 
the dominant chord. It was the first trumpet-flourish of that 
Manichzism in art which in these latter days, from Schopenhauer 
to Max Nordau, has become so shrill and so caustic. In Baude- 
laire—in the ‘‘ Fleursdu Mal ”—it allied itself with beautiful form, 
and had so far a reason for its existence; an exquisite vase held 
the fetid unguent, a rare and lovely rhythm threw a panoply of 
grace over the monstrous limbs. ‘‘ Quis Talia fando temperet a 
lacrymis?"” Bitter as was the taste left by these beautiful things, 


it had at least the consoling justification that a man rarely gifted 
with poetic susceptibilities had treated us to the infusion of acid 
herbs, and perhaps had done so with a providential motive. 

But what can one say of ugliness unredeemed by beauty of 
form or grace of utterance—ugliness of toads and adders and 
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creeping things, that freezes and thrills like the Médusa of Léonardo 
and leaves only a shudder behind? We have tried in vain*to 
read Mr. Morrison's book; we must frankly avow ourselves de~ 
feated. As a ‘‘tract for the times,’’ supplementing the revela- 
tions of Mr. Jacob Riis and the philanthropic economists who are 
investigating East New York and East London, the book is un- 
doubtedly powerful and may serve a good purpose; the very dis- 
gust with which we lay it down shows its power. And yet, has 
not the author, in his passion for truth and realism, transgressed 
a fundamental rule of fine art and got himself not read but un- 
read, in his eagerness to make us listen to the cry of anonymous 
London? The same talent, remarkable enough, which he dis- 
plays in painting these brutal Salvator Rosa landscapes, might, if 
softened a little, have served his purpose infinitely better, and 
created or evoked the sympathy which he longs for the reader to 
feel. No one can read nearly 400 pages of unrelieved wretched- 
ness, pessimism and ugliness without an effort too heroic to be 
expected in these days. The wonderful genius of Victor Hugo 
triumphed over us in ‘‘ Les Misérables’’; but Victor Hugos are 
scarce, The ‘‘children of the Jago” (the Five Points of Lon- 
don) are miserable enough in their gaunt poverty, but to make 
them interesting, a certain transfiguring touch must poetize their 
habitations, their lives and loves, as Dickens has made them 
beautiful in little Nell and other immortal figures. If we can 
neither smile nor weep, we are apt to fall into the rigidity of in- 
difference. 





New Books and New Editions 

WHO HAS not aright to write a book on Japan? While the 
Japanese are appropriating by wholesale our fiction, science, re- 
ligion (with vast adulteration), philosophy, receipts, trade-marks 
and labels, who can blame Americans for wanting to retaliate ? 
Mrs. Robert C. Morris need make no apology, in her short preface 
to ‘* Dragons and Cherry Blossoms,”’ for transferring the sunshine 
and color of Japan to us. Outwardly her book is as gorgeous as 
. agetsha, with heavy paper, gloriously wide margins and type that 
is large and stands up tall—all of which are worthy of the colored 
title-page and the illustrations, by Mr. Thomas F. Moessner, which 
are full of life and spirit. Mrs. Morris tells of foreigners and natives 
and their contrasted ways, of shopping, dances and dinners, of ‘‘ The 
Rise and Fall of the Kakémono ” (which means askirmish with a ped- 
dler and the story of hanging wall-paintings).. She gives us a 
glimpse of royalty, shows us how the musme tie their tremendously 
long girdles, and chats brightly of jin-de-szdcle Japan. This is just 
the book for a woman about to visit Japan, who wishes to see the 
present rather than the past. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 

@aA 

TO THOSE interested in the Indian since his contact with civil- 
ization, S, H. Mitchell's brief biography of ‘‘ Indian Chief Jour- 
neycake” will prove entertaining. It should be remembered, 
however, that this worthy chief had some white man’s blood in 
his veins, which, it may be, ‘‘leavened the whole lump,” for this 
is no uncommon occurrence among people of such diverse origin 
as Indian and European. Not that his piety was due to the 
European blood, but possibly, if he had been a full-blood Indian, 
his piety would have been less conspicuous, though no less sin- 
cere. It is interesting to learn that Chief Journeycake was proud 
of his people and looked with hearty contempt upon certain glaring 
faultsin the white man’s composition. (American Baptist Pub. Soc ) 
‘* THE WONDERS OF MODERN MECHANISM ” is a well printed 
and illustrated book which will be read from cover to cover, 
and is valuable enough to be of constant service as a work of 
reference. The importance of an index will, therefore, be clearly 
seen. We sincerely hope that its genuine merits will carry the 
book quickly through a first edition, and that the lacking index 
will be supplied in the second. (J. Bs Lippincott Co.) 





Shakespeariana 
EDITED BY Dr. W. J. ROLFE, CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 

Aguecheek's ‘‘ Gift of a Grave,” etc.—Mr. Locke Richardson's 
new explanation of ‘‘the gift. of a grave” in ‘‘ Twelfth Night” 
(i. 3. 34) is ingenious and may be right. It is rarely safe to say 
that a suspected pun in Shakespeare is inadmissible. Now and 
then somebody fancies he has detected one when it is inconsistent 
with the context. pn the trial scene in ‘* The Merchant of Venice,” 
for instance, where the Duke says to Shylock, ‘‘ We all expect a 
gentle answer, Jew,’’ certain commentators see a pun on gentle 
and’ Gentzle; but nothing could be more malapropos. If the 
Duke had so little tact as to intend the quibble, Shylock does not 


Critic 


recognize’ it, or he would have resented the suggestion—pérhaps 


with an ironical hit at Gentile ‘‘gentleness"’ as sharp as th 
Ctitistian ‘“ courtesy” in an earlier scene:(i. 3. 126):— “°2" 
‘* Fair sir, you spit on me on Wednesday last;: a 

You spurn’d me such a day; another time 

You calld,me dog ; and for these courtesies 

I'll lend you thus much moneys.” saat 
On the other hand, an indisputable pun may pass for’ centuries 
undetected by editors and commentators. There is one instance 
in this very scene in ‘* Twelfth Night,” whether the ‘‘ gift of a 
grave"’ be another or not. When Andrew exclaims, ‘‘I would 
that I had bestowed that time in the tongues that I have in fencing, 
dancing, and bear baiting! O that I had followed the arts!"’ the 
dialogue proceeds thus :— 
‘* Sir Toby, Then had thou hadst an excellent head of hair. 

Sir Andrew, Why, would that have mended my hair? 

Sir Toby. Past question; for thou seest it will not curl by nature.” 
Andrew is as slow as the critics have been to see the relation of a 
knowledge of *‘ the tongues "’ (or foreign languages) to the mending 
of his hair, but the reference to curing apparently helped the joke to 
‘* get through his hair.’’ It did not get through the hair of the critics 
until about twenty years ago, when. a writer in 7he American 
Bibliopolist (June, 1875) noted that ‘‘the facetious knight [Sir 
Toby] ;had made a pun—a first-class pun too—on the word 
tongues." He adds: ‘‘ His imagination had seized upon Sir An- 
drew's tongues, and converted them into éongs—curling-tongs— 
the very article required in Sir Andrew's toilet to ‘mend’ his hair 
withal, which, without their assistance, hung ‘like flax on a dis- 
taff.’ and most persistently and stubbornly refused to ‘curl by 
nature,’” We know, by the by, that ¢ongues and tongs were 
pronounced alike, or nearly alike, in Shakespeare’s day. 

The play on ‘‘ the gift of a grave,” which Mr. Locke Richardson 
thinks he has discovered, is not so clear. For myself, I doubt 
whether we have here anything more than the carrying out of 
Maria's sarcastic comment on Sir Toby's ascription to Andrew of 
‘*all the gifts of nature."’ If she had said, ‘* besides that he is a 
fool and a prodigal,’’ we might assume that she still had in mind 
her former allusion to his prodigality, but she seems to refer only 
to Toby's subsequent defence and eulogy of Andrew. His ‘‘ gift” 
of cowardice, she says, may allay his taste sor quarrelling. and 
thus save him from the probable result, the ‘‘ gift” of death, I 
cannot see that there is any ‘‘lack of wit” in this. On the con- 
trary, it seems to me as witty as it is sarcastic, and not unworthy 
of the bright and m:schievous Maria. 

No stress can be laid on the simile of the ‘‘ parish-top”’ which 
follows. Such a top was kept in every country village, that the 
peasants might be kept warm by exercise, and out of mischief, in 
cold weather, when they could not work. Halliwell-Phillipps, in 
his great folio edition, cites many allusions to the custom. 

When Falstaff, on the field of Shrewsbury, says to the Prince, 
‘*I would ‘twere bedtime, Hal, and all well,’”’ he may possibly: 
think of ‘‘saying his prayers at bedtime,” as Mr. Locke Richard- 
son suggests; but I doubt whether there is more in the speech 
than the wish that the battle and the day were well over. It reminds 
me of what Brutus says before the battle of Philippi: — 

‘*O that a man might know 
The end of this day’s business ere it come ! 
But it sufficeth that the day will end, 
And then the end is known!” 


Hal's advice to Jack to say his prayers hints at. the perils of the 
day, and the feeling which Jack expresses is as natural as that of 
Brutus in precisely similar circumstances. 

_ That Jack is familiar with Scripture goes without saying, whether 
this be from his early training or not. His frequent use of his 


at at 


. Scriptural knowledge is due, I think, to the fact that a favorite 


exercise of his wit is in mimicking or burlesquing the Puritans, 
We have a striking illustration of this in the scene where he plays 
the part of King Henry lecturing his son for his dissipated ways. 
I can see no evidence that he is troubled by thouglits of death 
before his last sickness, when, as Mr. Locke Richardson so hap- 
pily shows, his babbling of green fields is a reminiscence of Script-, 
ure prompted by genuine feeling, and as natural as it is touching. 

That ‘‘ Thou owest God a death” is ‘‘ plainly suggestive,” or 
even remotely suggestive, of ‘‘Fear God and honor the King,” 
and that it reminds Falstaff of the Catechism and its admonitions 
of his duty to God and his neighbor, and directly or indirectly leads 
up to his soliloquy on military ‘‘honor,” I cannot see, It seems 
to me that the critic here runs his theory into the ground, so. to 
speak; he reads into the text what is not there. Of course I have 
no quarrel with those who may agree with him rather than with me. 
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The Lounger 


ONE OF THE MOsT interesting exhibits at the recent annual 
show of the Architectural League was the model for the propose d 
memorial of the late Richard M. Hunt. Since the photograph 
was taken which appeared in the catalogue, some slight changes 
have been made; and these are shown in the accompanying pho- 
tograph of the work as perfected by Mr. Bruce Price the architect, 
and Mr. Daniel C. French the sculptor. The exedra is to be set 
into the wall of Central Park in Fifth Avenue near the entrance to 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art—a building designed by Mr. 
Hunt himself and now to be completed by his son. The monu- 
ment is worthy of the lamented doyen of the architectural gu'ld in 


America. 
Qa 


ON HIS RETURN, a fortnight since, from Pinehurst, North , 


Carolina, where he had been loating for five or six weeks, and in- 
viting his soul, Dr. Edward Everett Hale dropped in at The Crétic 
office, on his way to Boston. It was less than a week after his 
seventy-fifth birthday; but he looked good for another quarter- 
century at least. He talked with enthusiasm about the little town 
where he had been resting with all his might, and pictured its 
growth, under the guiding hand of a beneficent Yankee million- 
aire,as a sort of Aladdin's-lamp affair—the pine-dotted sands having 
been converted, in almost no time, from their primeval condition, 
into a comfortable village, with model drainage and water-supply, 
electricity as well as pure air on tap, a six-mile trolley line running 
to the railway-station, a casino, good saddle-horses, and the best 
tennis and croquet grounds the Doctor has ever seen. 


@a. 


IN WASHINGTON, as a birthday treat, Dr. Hale had been taken 
to Prof. Langley’s workshop, to see the flying-machine that act- 
ually flies. Thirty-eight times, the Secretary of the Smithsonian 
had marched his friends off into the country, to see one or another 
of his machines tested; and thirty-eight times he had marched 
them back again—disappointed, himself, but never disheartened. 
On the thirty-ninth occasion, ‘the ninth of the series of machines 
he had made flew a mile in two minutes—rising and alighting as 
it was intended to. And the weary years of experimentation 
seemed as but a moment, in the thrilling sense of final achievement. 
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The delicate question now arises, Who is to be the first to take a 
trip on the machine? Don’t all speak at once! 


@Aa. 


PROF, LANGLEY has been importuned to patent his invention; 
but has declined todo so. He offers it as a free gift to mankind, 
The result of this disinterestedness will probably be a severe let- 
ting-alone of the machine by manufacturers, who will be indis- 
posed to go to the expense of making it, when there is nothing 
to prevent anyone else from doing so at the sametime. A similar 
unworldliness on another inventor's part has prevented manufac- 
turers from putting on the market the wonderful bed which Prof. 
Huxley devised for the comfort and convenience of his invalid 
mother. It is passing strange that men of commanding intellect 
cannot be made to see that when altruism takes this particular 
form, it defeats its own generous purpose. 


Ga. 


BUT TO RETURN to Dr. Hale: I had the satisfaction of show- 
ing him, on the occasion of his call, the prize list of the best 
twelve American stories, a copy of which had just been sent to the 
printer. His own ‘‘Man W'thout a Country’’ stood at the head 
of it. The author did not seem displeased. As his eye ran down 
the list, he said :—*‘I have read that one, and that one, and that 
one,” and so on, till he had enumerated eleven of the twelve. 
Which of the dozen he had o¢ read, | will not say. It might have 
been ‘‘The Man,” but it was not. I asked him, by the way, 
whether there was any historical foundation for the story, as has 
often been surmised ; he assured me there was none whatever. 


‘GA. 


AMONG THE five hundred lists or so was one that so nearly re 
sembled the winning list, that I take pleasure in calling attention 
to the coincidence. It was sent by Mr. John H. Woods of Jack- 
sonville, Ill., a well-known librarian, to whom the readers of The 
Critic have been indebted, for many years, for this journal’s semi- 
annual index.. The twelve stories of his nomination were as fol- 
lows: ‘‘ The Man Without a Country,” ‘* The Luck of Roaring 
Camp,” ‘‘ The Snow Image” (‘* The Great Stone Face” as altern- 
ate), ‘‘ The Gold Bug” (‘‘ The Murders in the Rue Morgue” as 
alternate), ‘‘ The Lady, or the Tiger ?’’ ‘‘ The Legend of Sleepy 
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Hollow,” ‘‘ Marse Chan,” ‘‘ Marjorie Daw,” ‘‘ A Humble Ro- 
mance,” ‘‘ The Amber Gods,”’ ‘‘ The Diamond Lens ” and ‘‘ Two 
Runaways.” 

Ca 


AUTHORS must be careful how they introduce real. people into 
their stories. Mrs. Edith Sessions Tupper has just got herself 
into no end of trouble by having used one Col. Battersby as the 
subject of a story called ‘‘ The Artist’s Christmas,’’ published in 
Collier's Weekly. Mrs. Tupper does not admit that the Colonel 
was the original of her story, but he saw himself in it, and the 
jury before which the case was tried also saw the likeness, and 
awarded the painter $1,882.16 by way of damages, The Colonel's 
painting represents Lee’s surrender at Appomattox, and is said to 
be described in the story as ‘‘a mere daub.” The writer then 
proceeds to say that the painter had a lean and hungry look, or 
words to that effect. She named no names, but Col. Battersby 
insists that she meant him, though he denies that he ever looked 
lean or hungry. 


‘en. 


TO PROVE that his picture is no daub he called in military 
experts who pronounced the likenesses excellent. What such art 
experts as Mr. Chase or Mr. Will Low or Mr. Thomas Moran 
would have to say on this aspect of the case, I do not know. 
They were not asked. Why should mere artists be asked to 
decide on a question of art, when military men were ready and 
anxious to give their verdict ? But then, Col. Battersby is not the 
only wielder of the brush who is sensitive when it comes to making 
literature of him. Did not Whistler bring the law to bear upon 


his friend du Maurier for an alleged portrait of himself in *‘ Trilby,”’ . 


which had to be stricken out of the book before it was allowed to 
be printed? In the Battersby case it is the publisher, and not the 
author, who has to pay damages. But Mr. Collier will, I believe, 
appeal to a higher court. 


@a. 


‘*MY DEAR LOUNGER,” writes Dr. Henry van Dyke :—‘‘ The 
gift of prophecy is rare nowadays, and there is no open vision. But 
once in a while it happens to a man who knows what is wanted, 
that he foretells what is coming to pass. Reading in a book of 
poems by Madison Cawein the other day, I came across these 


lines :— 
‘ Cavaliers of the Cortés kind 
Bold and stern and strong 
And, oh, for a fine and muscular mind 
To sing a new world’s song! 


Sailing seas of the silver morn, 
Winds of the balm and spice 
To put the old-world art to scorn 

At the price of any price! 


Danger, death, but the hope high! 
God's, if the purpose fail! 

Into the deeds of a vaster sky 
Sailing a dauntless sail!’ 


Now, is not ‘this a pretty plain prediction of Rudyard Kipling's 
«Seven Seas’? It was made four years ago.” 
on. 

‘« The Critic of Jan. 2 (page 5), reviewing-Mr. Howells’s book 
of essays, changed the title to ‘ Impressions and Opinions, '"’ writes 
A.L. ‘The March Book Buyer, reviewing it (page 188), calls 
the book ‘Memories and Impressions.’ Is it possible that these 
two periodicals consider that Mr. Howells’s title, ‘ Impressions 
and Experiences,’ is not good enough?” All I can say is, that if 
The Critic had to err, I am glad it erred in such good company. 


GA. 


I REPRODUCE a full-page illustration from the April number of 
The Lark. As this is the last number, it may be called the swan- 
song of that lively bird. It contains both a confession and a 
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Ab, yes, I wrote the “Purple Cow” — 
I’m Sorry, now, I wrote it; 
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But I can tell you Anyhow 
IU Kill you if you Quote ut! 








Over a First Edition Copy of Lovelace 


(BRiTIsH Muszum Reap1nc-Room) 


THE yellow half-light shines within 
On many a bulky quire; 

Without the pavements roar with din, 
And reek with ooze and mire. 


Sold at a bookshop called “‘ The Gun” 
That stood in Ivie Lane, 

The page before me, soiled and dun, 
Exhales both joy and pain. 


Brooding upon those troublous times, 
In most bewitching wise 

I see from out the courtly rhymes 
The sweet Lucasta rise. 


_. The brow no grief has writ upon, 
The Saxon eyes sincere, 
And all the winsome grace that won 
The poet-cavalier. 


The voice—but hold! what voice is that ? 
’Tis Sylvia’s, I aver! 

A beauty in a Bond Street hat 
Who begs me go with her. 


Who could withstand that tender touch, i 
Those glances that implore ? 

Dick Lovelace, though I love thee much, 
Forsooth, I love Aer more! 


CLINTON SCOLLARD. 
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Is the Sad Ending Artistic? 


SO MANY popular novels nowadays end sadly, leaving the reader 
depressed and vaguely unsatisfied, that I am moved to ask the 
question, Is the sombre climax, after all, artistic? Viewed from 
a purely esthetic standpoint, have our novelists any good excuse 
for the clouds and darkness in which they so relentlessly wrap 
their closing chapters? Take a novel like Mrs, Phelps-Ward’s 
‘A Singular Life,” for instance (and a sadder book was never 
written). With what exquisite pains does this charming writer 
narrow down the possibility of a healthful, happy conclusion to her 
story! How the creeping chill of the tragedy gets hold upon the 
reader, a good fifty pages from the close, and he feels in his pro- 
testing bones that Bayard is ‘‘ not long for this world,” and that 
poor Helen, in the purple and royalty of her magnificent youth, is 
doomed to the weeds of widowhood! A more natural, wholesome, 
lovable, wifely woman than Helen Carruth never lived; and what 
a shame it is (thinks the Average Reader) to ally her with this 
hectic heretic, and then, just as she is drawing him, in her womanly, 
human way, somewhat down from that impossible pedestal of 
sainthood, to have him struck in the weak lung by a rock, and 
swept beyond the reach of her opulent love. Is it not more than 
possible that the Average Reader may be right? Isn't it ashame, 
isn’t it inartistic—isn’t it in every way outrageous—to lead two 

“young people together in this way (the reader being with them), 
and then cause a stone to be flung from the hand of a jealous rum- 
dealer, that sweeps the lover out of existence as if he had been a 
cobweb ? 

What is Art? What does it exist for? It is the reproduction of 
Nature by human skill, through one of several methods of expres- 
sion; and its primary object is to please. This is, so far as I can 
paraphrase it in a few words, the definition of the philosophers and 
the rhetoricians, Anything which is contrary to Nature is not Art. 
Anything which seriously offends, instead of pleasing, the eye and 
the heart of man, is not Art. No sculptor would dare to repro- 
duce a weird, grotesque creation of his own imagination; for, no 
matter how exquisitely the work were done, it could not be artistic 
—it would be contrary to Nature. No poet would venture to print 
a volume of verses upon all manner of offensive and painful sub- 
jects; for, no matter how admirable in technique and finish, such 
work could not be artistic, because it could not please. Judged, 
then, by these two admitted standards, is the Sad Ending artistic? 
in so far as it is in accordance with the normal course of Nature, 
it may be so. But when (as in the majority of cases) it is not only 
displeasing to the mind and heart of the reader, but distinctly ab- 
normal and aside from the frodbad/e course of Nature, I think 
there is good ground for charging the writer with a sin against Art. 

The sensible reader does not recoil from the Sad Ending when 
he feels it to be the natural outcome of events, and therefore as 
artistic as it is inevitable. But when the natural course of events 
is so interfered with that tragedy seems lu. ged in for the sake of 
effect, and the story is suddenly aborted to bring about a striking 
and impressive climax, most readers do, in their helpless, distresse d 
way, make inward (and sometimes outward) protest. And it 
seems to me that this voice of the tortured Average Reader—the 
man or woman of strong and true intuitions, but slight faculty 
for reasoning and philosophizing—ought to be heard. How often 
the Average Reader £nows that a story ought not to end as it does, 
and yet travails in vain over an articulate reason for the faith that 
is in him! The reader is right many times, and the author is 
wrong; but the author has the gift of expression, and finishes his 
book, in sight of all the world, as pleases him. And therein he 
surely has the advantage of the man of correct intuitions, but no 
grace of utterance, and no hearing. If there is any argument for 
the Sad Ending fer se, the distressed Average Reader, I am sure, 
would like to have it unfolded to him. As it is, he has a growing 
Suspicion that the clever writer is playing upon his sensibilities for 
¢ffect, and that in too many of the workshops of literature funeral 
plumes are made (with other properties) merely to serve as tail- 
Pieces for morbidly emotional stories. 

JAMES BUCKHAM. 





Margaret J. Preston 

THE RECENT death of Mrs. Margaret J. Preston has removed a 
woman whose power for thirty years past has been felt, not only 
in Virginia, but all over the South. Only those who knew Mrs. 
Preston in the intimacy of her beautiful home at Lexington—as it 
was my privilege to know her for nearly a generation,—can 
appreciate to its full extent the greatness of this loss. She was, 
indeed, the Poet-Laureate of Virginia. A frail, delicate little 
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woman, lovely both in person and character, with refined, irregu- 
lar features overshadowed by a wealth of’ curling auburn hair, a 
chronic invalid whose indomitable cheerfulness shone like sunlight 
behind the almost translucent screen of the ailing flesh, she 
reproduced in her powerful personality and radiant optimism, for 
Virginia, what we read that Elizabeth Barrett Browning was for 
our kin across the sea. No one could come in contact with this 
bright, spiritual creature without feeling a benign influence stream- 
ing out of her brilliant talk, coruscating as it did with humor and 
pleasant jest and witty anecdote. Slightly deaf as she appeared to 
be in her latter years, she heard everything that was essential: her 
intuition was perfect and her tact most delicate. Richly stored as 
her mind was with every sort of reading, familiar as it was with 
many European literatures, she never allowed these learned in- 
crustations to overlay the sprightliness of her vivacious intellect 
and make a frécieuse or a pedant of her. She lived in a sunny 
world which failing eyesight and defective sense-organs could not 
eclipse or dim or dull, in a sphere attuned to an exquisite rhythm 
which she often re-incarnated in her dainty verse. 

Everything about this rare woman accentuated the fastidious- 
ness of her nature. She wrote the most beautiful handwriting, 
and her letters were delightful to read for their fluency and grace, 
no less than for this external charm. Her home was full of books 
and pictures and souvenirs of travel; she corresponded with many 
of her celebrated contemporaries; one saw letters and photographs 
from Browning and Tennyson and Longfellow and Christina 
Rossetti lying on her table. Piles of new books and reviews (Zhe 
Critic was one of her favorites) revealed her alert interest in all 
literary matters. But her kindliest effort was always in behalf of 
the timid young writer just emerging into the dazzlement of his first 
printed proof: to him or to her she was inexhaustible in her kind- 
ness, and her very caustic—for she could indulge in delicate 
raillery—was wrapped in honey. She could be the most helpful of 
critics, and she was one of the most graceful, The other day I 
picked up almost by chance one of the little volumes which she 
always sent me as soon as they came out: it was entitled ‘‘ For 
Love’s Sake”; and pinned to the fly-leaf was a note from her ex- 
pressing in most graceful terms her fancied obligations for a little 
review which, though anonymous, she had recognized as mine, 

This particular volume—‘‘ For Love’s Sake”—brings out, in 
my opinion, the salient excellence of this gifted author, namely, 
her gifts as a writer of religious verse. In this sphere lies her 
peculiar genius, for her heart thrilled with religious emotion and 
she had the power of immediate translation of this feeling into 
lines tender and strong, musical and impassioned, the sechnigue 
of her verse being wonderfully varied and skilful. There is much 
in the ‘* Cartoons,” in the ‘‘ Songs, Old and New,”’ in the Sonnets 
and in the ‘‘Beechenbrook” that is remarkable; much strong 
imagination and vivid imagery pervade her Greek and Italian 
poems; but this is a small matter, in comparison with her Scriptural 
poems. These have given comfort to thousands: they preach 
with passionate eloquence the beautiful theme of immortality. 
Their faith in God is everywhere transfigured by an illumined in- 
telligence; complete submission and unresisting resignation clad 
in melodious poetic form are the keynote of ife and work; and 
for these gracious words her hundreds of unknown admirers must 
rise up and call her blessed. Her last poem, ‘‘ Euthanasia,” de- 
serves to be reprinted here :— 

‘* With the faces the dearest in sight, 
With a kiss on the lips I love best, 
To whisper a tender ‘Good Night,’ 
And pass to my pillow of rest, 


To kneel, all my service complete, 
All duties accomplished—and then 
To finish my orisons sweet 
With a trustful and joyous ‘ Amen,’ 


And softly, when slumber was deep, 
Unwarned by a shadow before, 
On a halcyon billow of sleep 
To float to the Thitherward shore, 


Without a farewell or a tear, 
A sob or a flutter of breath; 
Unharmed by the phantom of Fear, 
To glide through the darkness of death! 


Just so would I choose to depart, 
Just so let the summons be given; 
A quiver—a pause of the heart— 
A vision of angels—then Heaven!” 


UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA. JAMES A. HARRISON. 
























































































































































































London Letter 


IT SEEMS to be pretty generally agreed among English pub- 
lishers that the next few months are likely to be exceedingly dull 
in the way of business. The Jubilee celebrations of next June 
seem to be attracting everyone’s attention and absorbing all spare 
cash, and books are likely to be but little bought. It surely argues 
something radically weak in the resources of the book-market, 
that every passing event—a war, a celebration, a cycling boom— 
should give pause to the circulation of literature. One is re- 
minded that on the night of one of the most critical of modern 
Parliamentary debates, Mr. Gladstone was found in the smoking- 
room of the House reading Homer. Ifa man with so much upon 
his shoulders could find reasonable refreshment in literature, why 
should the general and gaping public be unable to read because 
Her Majesty proposes on a single day in June to drive through 
the streets of London with a cavalcade? I confess it puzzles me; 
and it seems impossible to deny that something must be wrong 
with the organization of the publishing trade, if it runs into so 
simple a rut as this. 

The last few months have marked the rise of but few young 
literary men of promise, but a certain confirmation and strength- 
ening of former repute have been secured by Mr. Charles Ken- 
nett Burrow, whom a recent number of Zhe Academy ‘‘ wel- 
comed among the serious writers of fiction.” Mr. Burrow is, I 
understand, a very young man, who served his apprenticeship to 
poetry, and has written a good deal of verse which has attracted 
favorable attention. His first bid for popular success was made 
with ‘* Aztec’s Madonna,” a volume of short stories published 
in 1896 by Mr. J. M. Dent. He has contributed to Macmillan'’s 
Magazine, Temple Bar, The Pall Mall Gazette and other peri- 
odicals, and has recently given up a commercial career in order to 
devote his whole time to literature. A friend of his tells me that 
Mr. Burrow is of striking appearance—‘‘a sort of manly edition 
of Mr. Richard Le Gallienne.” I am told that his last and best 
work, ‘*‘ The Way of the Wind,” will be published in America by 
the New Amsterdam Book Co. 

Ian Maclaren, it seems, has been charged by a member of his 
Church, one Dr. Kennedy Moore, with holding ‘‘ defective, if not 
erroneous,” views. This charge has been laid before the Presby- 
terian Synod, and further promulgated in a pamphlet. Unfortu- 
nately for Dr. Kennedy Moore, ‘* Little fleas have lesser fleas,” 
and so ad infinitum ; for one Rev. J. T. Middlemiss has retorted 
with the remark that many of Dr. Moore’s views are quite as de- 
fective and no less erroneous! Hence a triangular duel of theo- 
logians, and an admirable ground for Nonconformist discussions, 
Ian Maclaren, by reason of a practised pen, will no doubt come 
out the best of the combatants. The forthcoming Presbyterian 
Synod, to be held at Sunderland during the present month, will 
see the whole matter satisfactorily threshed out. 

India still remains a favorite hunting-ground of the novelist, 
and the field of Mr. Kipling and Mrs. Steel is this week re-occu- 
pied by Mr. S. Levett Yeats, who is well-known at the libraries by 
reason of his successful story, ‘‘The Honour of Savelli.”” The 
new work, which is likely to be even more popular, is called ‘* A 
Galahad of the Creeks.” Mr. Yeats is a lieutenant in the Punjab 
Light Horse, and his father holds a secretarial position in the 
Government Office at Bombay. He has therefore had abundant 
opportunity for observing the things which he describes. 

Mr. Max Pemberton is one of the most energetic of our younger 
novelists. Not only is he editor of Cassell's Magazine—in itself 
no sinecure,—he also acts as London literary adviser to Messrs. 
Dodd, Mead & Co., and keeps his eye on the market in their in- 
terest. Besides these duties, he is a reviewer on the staffs of the 


Daily Chronicle, lliustrated London News and Sketch, and, as. 


everyone knows, a prolific storyteller. I hear that his new serial 
has just been secured by Mr. Pearson for his magazine, and he 
has also written two new stories, which will probably appear in 
The Illustrated London News. Each of these tales is about 10,000 
words in length; and Mr. Pemberton has also a series of ‘‘ Variety 
Stories” running in 7he Windsor Magazine. Considering that 
his name is also sufficient guarantee for vivacity and interest, Mr. 
Pemberton may claim to be one of the most popular as well as 
one of the most energetic writers of the day. 

Messrs. Lawrence & Bullen’s admirable enterprise, ‘‘ The En- 
cyclopzdia of Sport,” is understood to have already secured so 
wide a public as to insure its financial success. This monumental 
work was really a ‘‘ sporting’ as well as a sporisman’s under- 
taking, and it is very pleasant to hear that it is still possible, in 
these days of perfunctory book-making, to succeed upon lines 
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which are thoroughly conscientious and worthy. A very large 
sum of money has been intelligently sunk in ‘*‘ The Encyclopedia 
of Sport,”’ and the whole publication is being so completely con- 
ducted that every sportsman will desire it for his library. 
LONDON, 9 April 1897. ARTHUR WAUGH. 





Chicago Notes - 


THE OPENING of the John Crerar Library gives the city another 
centre of intellectual force. With the two other great libraries 
here, it will perform invaluable work for the city in the future. Its 
domain has been restricted to science, but that is a broad one and 
very necessary to be cultivated. The endowment of the Library 
amounts to $2,500,000, and the Directors will not disturb the 
principal in order to construct a building. They are reserving a 
fund for that purpose from the interest, which already amounts to 
$100,000. In the meantime they have procured temporary quar- 
ters for the Library on the sixth floor of the Marshall Field Build- 
ing, Wabash Avenue and Washington Street. The shelves there 
now Carry 15,000 volumes, and 7000 more will soon be ready for 
use. ‘There are 800 periodicals in the reading-room, and 400 
more will be added. So that Mr. Clement W. Andrews, the Li- 
brarian, has already secured an efficient working library. The 
rooms in which it is placed are inviting, with their simple, but 
beautiful decoration and furniture. The color used for the walls 
is a soft dull green, and the tables, cases and chairs are in dark 
oak. The effect of the place has the repose and dignity so neces- 
sary to a library. The shelves in the book stacks have a new 
contrivance, by which they can be raised or lowered the smallest 
fraction of an inch. The books are divided into five general de- 
partments: general works, social sciences, physical sciences, nat- 
ural sciences, and applied sciences. A carefully prepared card 
catalogue is of great assistance to the student. The Directors’ 
room contains a great table and some beautiful chairs designed 
by Davenport. Presiding at one end is Healy’s excellent life size, 
full-length portrait of the late John Crerar. Mr. Norman Williams 
is President of the Board, Mr. Huntington W. Jackson and Mr. 
Marshall Field, Vice-Presidents, and Mr. George A. Armour, Sec- 
retary. 

The exhibition of the Chicago Architectural Club, just closed, 
was an exceptionally good one. The University of Pennsylvania, 
the T Square Club of Philadelphia, the St. Louis Architectural 
Club, the Sketch Club of New York, and Columbia University 
sent extensive contributions. The Chicago Architectural Club 
exhibited the drawings in competition for the Robert Clark med- 
als, the subject this year being a public bath house. The gold 
medal was awarded to Mr. David J. Meyers of Boston, and the silver 
one to Mr. John F. Jackson of Buffalo. Mr. Joseph Pennell’s 
drawings and lithographs for Irving’s ‘* Alhambra” were exhib- 
ited. Mrs. Frances G. Higginson sent some charming little vaga- 
ries as designs for stained glass. Mr. Blashfield’s study drawing 
for a figure of ‘‘ America” in the Congressional Library was the 
only one shown for that building. In architecture there were 
many interesting designs, the most beautiful of which were by 
McKim, Mead & White, for the library of New York University; 
a residence by Wilson Eyre, Jr. ; a building for Shattuck School 
and a residence, by Cass Gilbert of St. Paul; an apartment build- 
ing by Wilson & Marshall; a residence by Howard Shaw; and a 
study for an art club building by Nettleton, Kahn & Trowbridge 
of Detroit. There were, also, some charming drawings by James 
P, Jamieson of Philadelphia and by Frank A. Hays. 

CHICAGO, April 1897. Lucy MONROE. 


Our New [linister to Turkey 


JAMES BURRILL ANGELL, whom President McKinley has ap- 
pointed Minister Plenipotentiary ard Envoy Extraordinary of the 
United States to Turkey, was born in Scituate, R. [., in 1829. 
He graduated from Brown University in 1849, and spent some 
time thereafter in Europe. In 1853 he was appointed Professor 
of Modern Languages and Literature in his Alma Mater; and 
during the Civil War acted as editor of the well-known Providence 
Journal, He was appointed Prcsident of the University of Ver- 
mont in 1866, and President of the University of Michigan in 
1871, which position he has since fi'led with well known ability 
and energy, raising the institution to the front rank among Amer!- 
can universities. The twenty-fifth anniversary of Mr. Angell’s 
assumption of the presidency of the University was celebrated last 
year, on June 24, the University of Michigan Association 
Detroit founding an Angell Fellowship of International Liw. 
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Like Messrs. Hay, Porter and White, Mr. Angell has served 
his country abroad ere now, and, like them, with distinction and 
honor. In 1880 he was sent to China by President Hayes as 
Minister Plenipotentiary, with the special charge of negotiating a 
treaty bearing upon the Chinese immigration question and the 
commercial relations between the two countries, He resigned in 
the following year, having accomplished his purpose, and was 
again called from his work at Ann Arbor in 1887, by President 
Cleveland, who appointed him a member of the commission 
created to settle the Canada and Newfoundland fisheries dispute. 





The Drama 
‘‘The [ysterious [ir. Bugle ’’ 

Mrs. MADELEINE LUCETTE RYLEY, one of the most success- 
ful of our modern female playwrights, has made what seems to be 
another hit with her new farce, at the Lyceum Theatre, The 
story itself is not remarkable for novelty or inventiveness, most of 
the complications being of an old and essentially theatrical kind. 
They are employed, however, with considerable ingenuity, and, if 
they are at times a little extravagant, they are never offensive to 
good taste. It is, indeed, a conspicuous merit of the new piece 
that its fun is as innocent as itis infectious. It is not necessary 
- to give more than an outline of the story. There is a young man 
who wishes to get married, but dares not do so for fear of his rich 
old grandmother, whose theory is that no man is fit for matri- 
mony before forty. He is secretly engaged, however, to the object 
of his devotions and, being of an insanely jealous disposition, bas 
induced the young woman to assume the name of Mrs. Bugle, 
with the intent of keeping suitors at a distance. Having invented 
this spurious husband, he comes in time to believe that the creature 
of imagination may have an actual existence after all, especially 
when he finds that his betrothed is only too ready to avail herself 
of the liberties which she enjoys in her supposed capacity of mar- 
ried woman. His jealousy is excited by a number of more or less 
suspicious incidents, and in his hot pursuit of this unsubstantial rival, 
he contrives to quarrel with his lady love and everybody else in the 
cast. In the end he is brought to a realization of his folly by 
a very summary process, and the curtain falls at last upon the 
usual scene of general reconciliation. 

The first two acts of the piece are capital, but the third, which 
depends a good deal upon devices which already have done good 
service in the earlier scenes, is less effective, and would be much 
improved by judicious cutting. The literary quality of the piece is 
far superior to that generally found in farces of this description, 
and is not only frequently humorous, but often flashes with strokes 
of genuine wit. The performance on the first night was good, al- 
though a little deficient in dash. Mr. Joseph Holland, who played 
the jealous lover, kept the audience thoroughly well amused, but 
impressed the spectator with a sense of effort. Miss Annie Rus- 
sell, who for the first time departed from the line of pretty senti- 
ment, revealed a decided amount of comic ability. She played the 
supposed ‘‘ grass-widow ” with a great deal of quiet humor and 
an amount of delicacy and refinement rarely observable in modern 
farce, In the more broadly comic scenes she exhibited some want 
of vigor and vitality, but her impersonation as a whole was 
exceedingly entertaining and attractive. Mr. Edgar Norton fur- 
nished a clever sketch of a demure valet of unsuspected pugilistic 
tendencies, and Master Michaelson played a boy's part very 
naturally, The remainder of the cast were efficient, but do not 
require particular comment. 





‘¢Dr. Belgraff’’ 

IT Is not necessary to say much about Mr. Charles Klein's new 
play, or the performance of the principal character in it by Mr. Wil- 
ton Lackaye, at the Garden Theatre. The piece is violent melo- 
drama, not altogether devoid of a certain imagination and power, 
but crude in treatment and altogether unconvincing. The object 
of it all is to furnish an opportunity to Mr. Lackaye of playing an 
elaborated Svengali, a character in which he won a great deal of 
rather inconsiderate applause a year or two ago. Belgraff is a 
Scientific hypnotist, who, having killed the seducer of his sister, 
seeks further revenge by compelling the sister of his victim to ac- 
cuse her own lover of the crime. He breaks down under the strain, 
and after a period of drunken delirium commits suicide. The 
means employed by Mr. Lackaye are the same as those which gave 
superficial potency to his Svengali. They provoke much applause 
from the average audience, but do not belong to a high order of 

amatic art. The impersonation may create some temporary curi- 
osity, but is not likely to survive long in public remembrance. 
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Music 
A Book on Violins 


IT IS NOT OFTEN that a music-dealer’s catalogue is a thing of 
beauty, but Lyon & Healy's ‘‘ Catalogue of Their Collection of 
Rare Old Violins” is an unusually attractive volume. Asa speci- 
imen of book-making alone it is creditable to its publishers, but 
its matter is even more valuable than its garb. The catalogue 
itself is prefaced by a compact and readable history of the mod- 
ern violin and its makers, The writer of the sketch takes it for 
granted that Monteverde’s ‘‘ Orfeo” (1608) contained the first 
orchestral writing for violins, but the composer's ‘‘ piccoli violini 
alla Francese,”” which lead the historian to infer that the violin 
obtained recognition in France earlier than in Italy, ought also to 
have led him to find them in the score of the ‘‘ Ballet Comique de 
La Reine” by Beaujoyeux (1582). He also asserts rather timidly 
that there is no evidence to support the theory that Gasparo di 
Salo invented the violin, There certainly is not, but, on the con- 
trary, there is abundant historical proof that the violin was the 
result of a long and slow process of evolution covering some 
5000 years, The sketches of the different schools and the differ- 
ent makers are well made and contain a great deal of information 
in a brief space. These sketches contain complete lists of the 
prominent makers of each school and handsome reproductions of 
the labels of the most famous builders. On the whole, it is a very 
handsome and instructive catalogue. (Chicago: Lyons & Healy.) 





The Fine Arts 
Art Notes 


‘* HAVING read in several papers that the Salon of the Champs- 
Elysées was to close its doors on June 8,” writes Rosine Mellé 
from Ogonty, Va., ‘*I wrote to my friend Jules Lemattre to beg 
him to use all his influence in order to have this date postponed to 
June 30, for the sake of so many hundreds of American teachers, 
students and lovers of art, who throng the Salon every year 
in the last part of June, the date of closing of most schools 
here not allowing them to reach there any eariier. I am 
glad to say, and I think your readers will be interested to 
know, that the Salon of the Champ-de-Mars, at least, will not 
close before June 30, and that the artists will do everything to 
postpone the closing day of the Salon of the Champs-Elysées till 
its usual time. The first decision had been taken in accordance 
with the wish of the authorities to have the Palais d'Industrie 
free as soon as possible, to begin the works for the, exhibition 
of 1900, when that building is to disappear to make place for 
another.” 

—Mr. Joseph Jefferson delivered a lecture on ‘‘ The Drama” at 
the Union League Club, on April 21, being entertained at supper 
at its close. He presented to the Club a large oil painting by him- 
self, ‘‘ A Memory of the Adirondack Mountains.” 


—It is reported from Budapest that two pictures, a supposed 
Murillo and a Van der Neer, have been stolen from their frames 
in the National Picture Gallery in the middle of the day, when 
there were visitors and copyists about. The Murillo represents 
St. Joseph and the Boy Jesus, the Dutch picture a burning city 
situated on a river, ships, and a windmill. As there is no market 
for such pictures in Hungary, it is probable that they will be 
offered for sale in England or America, 

—The fifth free exhibition of pictures on the East Side will be 
held on May 1-23, under the au-pices of the Educational Alliance, 
at the Institute Building, corner of East Broadway and Jefferson 
Street. The following committee of artists will give its services to 
the cause: J. Wells Champney, H. Siddons Mowbray, J. G. Brown, 
Carroll Beckwith, Joseph Evans, Francis C. Jones, I. A. Josephi, 
Mrs. Dora Wheeler Keith. A committee from the Public Edu- 
cation Society, consisting of Mrs. Schuyler Van Rensselaer, Mrs. 
Edward S. Mead and Miss Anna Murray Vail, is also lending 
its assistance. A number of well-known collectors and dealers 
have promised to lend pictures. 

—Mr. Keppel has issued, in a very limited edition, an original 
wood-engraving by Mr. Henry Wolf, whose reproductive work is 
so well known through 7he Century and other illustrated publica- 
tions. ‘‘The Evening Star” is a study from nature, with the 
graver, of a wooded and hilly landscape, with a little stream wan- 
dering through it, in which the evening star, which appears over 
the hill-top, is reflected. It is to be hoped that the success of this 
print may be such as to induce Mr. Wolf to produce more original 
work of this sort. 
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—As already announced, the first six issues of The International 
Studio will have cover designs made by Will H. Bradley. The 
one for the April number we reproduce by permission of Mr. John 
Lane. It may be said of this number that it is quite up to the stand- 
ard of the March issue, and little more need be said in its praise. 
It must be a pleasure to edit, as it certainly is to read, a magazine 
of the quality and character of The Jnternational Studio. 


—The bindings by Miss Nordhoff shown at the Grolier Club, 
which were not in place and therefore could not be noticed in our 
last issue, are among the most original in the matter of design, of 
all those in the exhibition. Still, the principal merit of most of them 
is the forwarding, which appears to be very conscientiously performed. 
The handsomest is a volume in brown leather, tooled in a raised 
diaper pattern, with ornaments in various metallic colors, and 
laced through the leather. At a small exhibition held at her work- 
shop on Washington Square, Miss Nordhoff showed last week, in 
addition to some remarkable bindings, a variety of other work in 
tooled leather, all of it very artistic and interesting. 





Education 
‘“¢The Journal of Germanic Philology ’’ 


THis new periodical begins its career on a well-founded plan. 
The editor is Prof. G. E. Karsten of the University of Indiana, 
who has associated with himself in the editorial work Prof. Georg 
Holz of Leipzig, who will look after the European interests; A. S. 
Cook for the department of English, H. S. White of Cornell for the 
history of German literature, and G. A. Hench for the grammar 
of the German dialects. The printing is done by the Norwood 
(Mass.) Press, and Messrs, Ginn & Co, are the publishers. Finan- 
cial support is provided from the start by the munificence of seven 
gentlemen of Indianapolis. None but trained and competent ex- 


perts will be solicited as contributors, but Zhe Journal will be . 


made beneficial for the progressive teacher of any grade and for all 
students of Germanics. Through the medium of teachers in acad- 
emies, colleges and high schools, it can be made very serviceable 
in placing the teaching of English-and German on a sounder and 
higher plane. Thus 7he Journal will have a purely pedagogical 
purpose, and will establish a relation between pure and applied 
philology, between the study and the class-room. It will also give 
American investigators a hearing before the whole Germanic world. 

This first number, of the ordinary magazine size and containing 
116 pages, is full of rich articles. The first one is by H. S. White 
of Cornell, on ‘‘ The Home of Walther von der Vogelweide,” in 
which he briefly reviews the various theories in regard to Walther’s 
home, shows that their arguments are not convincing, and con- 
cludes that his true home must remain own, unless some 
further manuscripts are found that will give more information than 
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is now at hand. Another article of a literary nature is by E. P. 
Morton of the University of Indiana, on ‘Shakespeare in the 
Seventeenth Century,” in which he demonstrates that the history 
of Shakespeare’s plays on the stage and in print does not agree 
with the testimony of the critics of that time, for they seem to re- 
gard the poet as being no greater than many of his contemporaries, 
There are also several linguistic articles by George Hempl, G. A, 
Hench of Michigan, O. B. Schulter of Hartford High School, F. A. 
Blackburn of the University of Chicago, G. E. Karsten, and a very 
interesting one by H. Schmidt-Wartenberg of Chicago. It is the 
first of a series of studies in phonetics based on investigations car- 
ried on with the instrument used by Rousselot for measuring and 
counting vibrations caused by the organs of speech. This article 
is devoted to v-vibrations and the quantity of labials in Finnic 
Swedish, and is accompanied by illustrations admirably showing 
the method of investigation. The department of reviews, a very 


_ important feature of The Journai, is in this number almost en- 


tirely devoted to reviews of the leading periodicals dealing with 
Germanic philology—a sort of scientific review of reviews. 


HAMILTON, N. Y. R. W. Moore. 





Latin and Greek in Secondary Schools 

SOME time ago the American Philological Association appointed 
a committee of twelve to draw up a report of what is considered 
the best course of instruction in Latin and Greek for secondary 
schools. Shortly thereafter, the National Education Association, 
in session at Buffalo, in July 1896, sent the following invitation to 
the Philological Association :— 

‘*The joint committee on college entrance requirements of the de. 
partments of higher and secondary education of the National Educa. 
tional Association formally invites the American Philological-Associa- 
tion to prepare at its convenience a report on the proper course of sec- 
ondary instruction in Latin and Greek for the information and use of our 
joint committee.” 

The invitation was accepted, and the Committee directed to 
prepare such a report, taking into consideration the results reached 
by the College and School Associations of New England and of 
the Middle States. The Committee met in this city in December, 
and ordered the preparation of a circular of enquiry to be sent to 
teachers and others interested in secondary education. It also 
selected auxiliary committees of teachers in secondary schools. 

The Committee and its auxiliaries met again in this city on 
April 14-15, and discussed the question of just what should be 
taught during each year of the preparatory course. It is possible 
that a preliminary report may be presented this summer, but the 
final report will not be ready before a year. 

The Committee of Twelve is constituted as follows :—Cecil 
F. P. Bancroft, Principal of Phillips Andover Academy; Franklin 
Carter, President of Williams College; William Gardner Hale, 
Professor of Latin, University of Chicago; William R. Harper, 
President of the University of Chicago; Francis W. Kelsey, Pro- 
fessor of Latin, University of Michigan; George L. Kittredge, 
Professor of English, Harvard University; Abby Leach, Pro- 
fessor of Greek, Vassar College; Thomas D. Seymour, Professor 
of Greek, Yale University; Charles Forster Smith, Professor of 
Greek, University of Wisconsin; Clement L, Smith, Professor of 
Latin, Harvard University; Herbert Weir Smyth, Professor of 
Greek, Bryn Mawr College; Andrew F. West, Professor of Latin, 
Princeton University. 





Educational Notes 


M. FERDINAND BRUNETIERE began his series of five lectures 
on ‘‘ La Littérature Francaise Contemporaine,” under the auspices 
of the department of the Romance Languages and Literatures of 
Columbia University, on April 21, at the Lenox Lyceum. It was 
originally intended to have the lectures in Hosack Hall of the 
New York Academy of Medicine, but the space available there 
proved insufficient. Yesterday M. Brunetiére delivered his second 
lecture. The remaining three lectures will be as follows: April 
28, ‘‘Le Théatre”’; April 29, ‘‘ La Critique”; and April 30, 
‘*Le Roman.” Cards of admission were obtained without charge 
from the Secretary of the University, the supply being soon ex- 
hausted. The distinguished French critic has promised to lecture 
to-day before the Modern Language Club of Yale. 

Sir Archibald Geikie, who is delivering a series of lectures 
on ‘* The Founders of Geology” at the Johns Hopkins University, 
was present on April 19 at a reception given in his honor by 
section of geology and mineralogy of the New York Academy of 
Sciences. Sir Archibald will sail for England on May 15. 
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The subject for the first yearly competition for the H. C. Bun- 
ner Gold Medal at Columbia University is ‘‘ American Satiric Po- 
etry.” The subject for 1898 will be ‘‘The Literary Influences 
which Affected both Hawthorne and Poe’’; that for 1899, ‘* Dan- 
jel Webster as an Orator.” The competition is open to candi- 
dates for a Columbia degree, President Low has appointed. the 
following judges for the first competition: Prof. Brander Mat- 
thews, President; Prof. Charles F. Richardson and Prof. Moses 
Coit Tyler. 

Miss Agnes C. Maitland, Principal of Somerville College, Ox- 
ford, England, visited the Normal College last week, paying es- 
pecial attention to the department for training pupil teachers. She 
addressed the students in the chapel, giving them a brief history 
of the rise of the higher education of women in England. 

Mayor Strong has approved a bill for the erection of a building 

for the New York Public Library on the site of the present res- 
ervoir in Bryant Park. The city is to expend any sum up to 
$2,500,000 for the work of removing the old reservoir and putting 
up the new building. Messrs. John Bigelow, John S. Kennedy, 
Lewis Cass Ledyard, Alexander Maitland, Dr. Billings and John 
L. Cadwalader, Trustees of the new Library, appeared before the 
Mayor to advocate the signing of the bill. There was*nobody to 
oppose it, and the Mayor said that it would be a waste of time to 
hear arguments in its favor. 
* The Trustees of the Newark Public Library have selected a site 
for the new building, in Washington Street. It is to cost $75,000. 
Bonds to the amount of $300,000 will be issued to pay for the 
ground and building. 

In his annual report, issued on April 12, President Dwight of 
Yale University takes up the question of the preservation of the old 
brick row. He thinks that it will have to go for the sake of sym- 
metry of the quadrangle, as will the present Treasury Building. 
He favors a new building for the graduate department, and says 
that the old Alumni Hall must give place to some new structure, 
either a dormitory, or a recitation or lecture building. He favors 
a system of fellowships of,a purely honorary character, without 
any money income, for young men who, not needing the money, 
will be glad of the scholastic honor. He advocates a department 
of architecture, in connection with the Art School, which would 
cost, with equipment, not less than $250,000; the addition of sev- 
eral hundred thousand dollars to the Library fund, and the addition 
of a new medical building, at a cost of $35,000. The giver of the 
Riant Library (Scandinavian) is now announced as Mrs, Henry 
Farnam of New Haven. 

Dr. J. Ackerman Coles of Newark, who lately gave to the Chi- 
cago University a heroic bronze bust of Homer, has just presented 
to Harvard University a life-size bronze bust of Socrates, by Bar- 
bedienne. 

By the will of the late Mrs. Sarah Van Nostrand, $25,000 is to 

to Yale University. The fund is to be used in the Sheffield 
ientific School, and Will be known as the David Van Nostrand 
Memorial Fund. She also leaves $5000 to the General Theolog- 
ical Seminary of the Protestant Episcopal Church, for a David 
Van Nostrand Scholarship. 


The late Judge Benjamin R. Sheldon of the Supreme Court of 
Illinois, who died recently at Rockford, IIl., left $100,000 each to 
Williams College and Hampton (Va.) Institute. Judge Sheldon 
was the last surviving member of the Williams class of 1830, and 
in 1877 received the degree of LL.D. from his alma mater. 

The sixteenth annual commencement of the New York Trade 
School took place on April 8, Mr. Theodore Roosevelt being the 
principal speaker. 


The bronze statue of the late Commodore Vanderbilt, the 
founder of Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tenn., will be un- 
veiled in the Parthenon at the Centennial Exposition in that city, 
on May 27, the anniversary of his birth, Mr. Depew will deliver 

oration, 


Charles W. Spaulding, President of the Globe Savings Bank, 
was arrested on April 18 on complaint of President George N. 
Morgan of the Chicago Club of the University of Illinois. He is 

with having spent vast sums of the University’s endow- 
ment—the amount being put at $400,000 at the lowest. ¢ 


Prof. George E, Hardy of the College of the-City of New York, 
who died at Roselle, N. J., on April 15, was born in this city 
thirty-eight years ago, and graduated from the College of the City 
of New York in 1878, with the degree of A. B. Soon afterwards 
he received the degree of M. A. from St. Francis Xavier College. 
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He was made principal of Grammar School No. 82 in 1886, be- 
ing one of the youngest principals ever appointed in this city. 
While principal, he was elected President of the State Teachers’ 
Association. In 1894 he succeeded the late Prof. Scott as Pro- 
fessor of English Language and Literature in the College of the 
City of New York, and held the chair until his death. His ‘‘ Five 
Hundred Books for the Young” went through several editions, 
and he left unfinished at the time of his death, among other works, 
a ‘* History of England” and a ‘‘ History of English Literature,” 
for use in schools and colleges. St. Francis Xavier College would 
have bestowed upon him the degree of LL.D. at the coming cele- 
bration of the semi-centennial of its foundation. 

A communication from C.N.M. of Anderson, Ind., anent Haw- 
thorne and Lemmon’s ‘‘ American Literature,” was printed in this 
column last week with an error for which the printer alone 
can be held responsible. Our correspondent called our attention 
to the fact that ‘‘ fourteen pages [are] devoted to discussion of the 
life and writings of Nathaniel Hawthorne.” The compositor 
made this ‘‘ Julian Hawthorne,” and the mistake was not discov- 
ered until it was too late. 





Notes 


MEssrs. Harper & Bros, are going to publish a new edition of 
‘* Georgia Scenes,” by ‘‘A Native Georgian.” The book has been 
referred to before in these columns. Originally published in 1840, 
it attracted wide attention for its racy humor, and it will be re- 
membered by Zhe Critic's readers that Mr. Hardy was accused 
of appropriating one of its scenes in his novel ‘‘ The Trumpet 
Major ’"’—a charge which he refuted by stating that he did not 
know the book. Since its first publication, ‘‘ Georgia Scenes” 
has been issued in Harper’s Franklin Square Library, so that this 
new edition, in which there will be reproductions of the original 
illustrations, will be the third to be put in type, a compliment 
paid to few books, but particularly deserved in this case. 

—The Messrs. Harper make the interesting announcement of 
a book of recollections by Mrs. John Sherwood, ‘‘M. E. W. S.”: 
‘* An Epistle to Posterity; Being Rambling Recollections of Many 
Years of My Life,’’ is to be the full title of the book. As Mrs. 
Sherwood has lived a full life and known ‘‘everyone” at home 
and abroad, and as she is an experieneed writer, her book can 
hardly failto be interesting. The early chapters will be more or 
less autobiographical, but will be none theless interesting for that. 
Several later chapters will be devoted to the author’s European 
travels. The book will be published in May. The same house 
announces ‘‘ Bobbo, and Other Fancies,” a posthumous work by 
Thomas Wharton, containing two stories, and an introduction by 
Owen Wister. 

—Messrs. Dodd, Mead & Co. will be the American publishers ° 
of ‘* The Romance of Isabel, Lady Burton,” with portraits, illus- 
trations and a number of letters from Gen. Gordon; and of the 
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translation of Maurice Maeterlinck’s new work, ‘‘ The Treasure 
of the Humble.’’ They announce, also, ‘‘ The Personal Life of 
Queen Victoria,” by Miss Tooley, fully illustrated; and ‘‘ The 
Green Guess Book,” a new volume of charades. 

—Messrs. Little, Brown & Co. will shortly begin, in conjunc- 
tion with Messrs. Sampson Low, Marston & Co. of London, the 
publication of a History of the Royal Navy, commencing with the 
earliest times and coming down to 1898. It will be in five vol- 
umes, fullyillustrated. Capt. Alfred T. Mahan and Mr. Theodore 
Roosevelt are among the contributors. Among the forthcoming 
works to be published by this house is a new historical romance by 
George R. R. Rivers, author of ‘* The Governor's Garden,” en- 
titled ‘‘ Captain Shays: A Populist of 1786." The motive of the 
story is the discontent of the farmers, and the noted ‘‘ Shays’ Re- 
bellion”’ which arose from it. 

—The first volumes of the new illustrated edition of Francis 
Parkman's Histories will be published by Messrs. Little, Brown & 
Co. in May. The edition is to be a limited one, and will be 
printed from entirely new type. It will be in twenty volumes, il- 
lustrated with 120 photogravures made by Messrs. Boussod, Val- 
adon & Co., consisting chiefly of authentic portraits and contem- 
porary prints, with a number of original illustrations by Messrs. 
Howard Pyle, Ciinedinst, Thulstrup, De Cost Smith, Remington, 
Myrbach and other artists. 

—Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons will be the American pub- 
lishers of Mr. Gladstone’s ‘‘ Later Gleanings, Theological and 
Ecclesiastical,’’ and of the ‘‘ Concordance to the Greek Testa- 
ment,’’ edited by the Revs. W. F. Moulton and A. S. Gedden. 
They announce, also, that Mr. Richard Harding Davis's ‘‘ Soldiers 
of Fortune” will be published in book- form in the latter part of 
May. 

—Mrs. Hays Hammond's account of events at Johannesburg 
during the Jameson raid will be published shortly in this country 
and England, by Messrs. Longmans, Green & Co. Mrs. Ham. 
mond calls the volume ‘‘A Woman’s Part in a Revolution.” It 
consists mainly of extracts from a diary which she kept with great 
diligence during the period described. ‘The particular interest of 
the book is that it will give us a woman’s view of Johannesburg 
during the rising and afterwards. 

—The McClure Co. announces a new edition of the Bible, in 
four volumes, bearing the title of ‘‘ The Self-Interpreting Bible.”’ 
It will be illustrated with pictures of Biblical scencs, the pictures 
being printed opposite the passages illustrated. The edition was 
iavented by Bishop Vincent of Chautauqua. Prof. R. E. M. Bain 
and the Rev. James W. Lee have supervised the work. 
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—The American Publishers Corporation announces ‘‘ Mr, and 
Mrs. Hannibal Hawkins,” by Belle C. Greene, being a sequel toe 
the same author’s ‘‘ Adventures of an Old Maid’’; and new edi- 
tions of ‘* A Dash to the Pole,” by Herbert D. Ward, and ‘‘ The 
Third Violin,” by Jessie Fothergill—the latter with full-page illus- 
trations. 

—Among recent American books translated into Japanese 
are Capt. A. T. Mahan’s ‘‘ The Influence of Sea Power,” and a 
life of Commodore M. C. Perry, based on Dr. W. E. Griffis’s 
work, which, with illustrations, contains Miss Flora Best Harris's 
rendering into English of ‘‘ The Song of the Black Ship,” which 
resounded all over Japan when the American squadron lay in 
Yokohama harbor in 1853. 

—The Bronté Museum at Haworth has been formally opened, Mr, 
Clement Shorter delivering an address entitled ‘‘Some More New 
Light on the Brontés.” ‘‘The Brontés in Fact and Fiction” is 
the name of still another book on the family, announced for early 
publication in London. It is by the Rev. Angus Mackay. 





Publications Received 


Alien. In Golden Shackles. $1.25. Dodd, Mead & Co. 
American ot Year-Book. 1897 Amer. Baptist ‘Pub. Society. 
Carey, R.N. Doctor Luttrell’s First Patient, $1.25. Jj. B. Li <* Co. 
Cornwallis, K. Two Strange Adventurers. Per: 7 
ee Music Course: Third :nd Fourth Readers. Ginn & 
till, J. Numerical Problems in Plane Geometry. Longmese, Green & Co 
Fog P. L. The Great K & A Train Robbery. $1.25. Dodd, Mead & Co. 


Gosse, Edmund, Seventeenth Century Studies. $1.50. Dodd, Mead & Co. 
Greene, B.C, Mr. and Mrs. Ha nibal Hawkins. asc. Amer. Pubs. Corp. 
Harding, J. W._A Bachelor of Paris. soc. F. T. Neely, 
Harraden, B. Hilda em $1.25. Dodd, Mead & Co, 
House of Dreams, T + . Dodd, Mead & Co. 
esuit Relations. Ed, by Q Thwaites. Vol. V. Burrows Bros. Co. 
ournal of Germanic Philology. Ed. by G. E. Karsten. Ginn & Co, 
brary of the World’s Best Literature. Vols. 7 
w York: International Society. 
Literary Year-Book. 1897. Ed. by F. G. Aflalo. — 25. Dodd, Mead & Co. 
Lombard, Louis, Observations of a Bachelor. 75c. F. T Neely. 
McKean, M. F. Ruth the Gleaner. mer. Baptist Pub. Society, 
Muret-Saunders Encyclopeedisches Woirterbuch der Englische, und Deutachen 
Sprache. Vol. Il: Deutsch-Fnglish, Pt. 1. New York: International News Co. 
Newman, A.H. A History of Anti- edobaptism. $2. Amer eg Pub. Soc. 
Pemberton, Max. Christine of the Hills. di. 25. Dodd. Mead & Co, 
Pennington. Mrs C. A Keytothe Orient. $1.25. J. Selwin Tait & Sons, 
Riddle, J. W Systematic iving. Amer. er ag Pub. Society. 
Stedman and Hutchinson’s Library of American Literature. Extra Plates. 


W. E. Ben njamin 

Stockton, F. R. if + sod Teller’s Pack. $1.50. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

Tabb, John R. $1. Copeland & Day. 
Thatcher, oj. "She Short History of Medizeval Europe. - $1. 25 

arles Scribner’s Sons, 

Thomson, H.C. The Outgoing Turk. London : nWillts Heinemana, 

Van Zile E S. Kings in Adversity. F. T. Neely. 

—— = H Women of Colonial and Revolutionary Times: Martha Washing. 

Charles er Sons. 

Williams, % *k Topics in American History. $§r. C. W. Bardeen. 
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MORE SONGS FROM VAGABONDIA, 


By Bliss Carman and Richard Hovey, with new de- ‘MRS. STOWE IN HARTFORD”’ 


signs by T. B. Meteyard. Octavo, $1.00. 


Having Manet 
Chese poets have evidently made a study of rhythm, and the 


melodic quality of the verses sings them into the reader's reprinted from The Critic. 
Twenty-six other well-known American 
eneath their un-| authors are similarly treated of in the same 


memory, whether he will or no. WoRCESTER Spy. 

Hail to poets! Good poets, real poets, with a swig of 
wine and a lilt of rhyme and sound hearts b x 
dulating ribs. Who would have thought that good fellow- 
ship and the free air of heaven could fan such fancies as 
these into a right merry woodland blaze in times when satyrs 
and hamadryads lie hid under the dead willows aa till 
great Pan shall come again? Nw York Tim 
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HEROES OF THE NATIONS 


hical studies of the lives and work of certain leaders of men, about whom have gathered the 
ions of the nations to which they belonged, and who have been accepted as types of the 


Bearer 
great tradit 


several national ideals, Edited by EVELYN ABBOTT, M 


“The fascinating series of ‘ Heroes of the Nations.’ ""—LITERARY WORLD. 
“Tt is intended for persons unfamil 


The NaTiON says of “ Julius Caesar": 


man who knows his subject, and may be heartily recommended as a useful guid ; 
The LONDON ACADEMY says: “ Morris's ‘Napoleon’ is certainly the best modern account ot Napoleon in the English 


language.’ 


Fully illustrated, large 12mo. Each, cloth extra, $1.50. Half leather, $1.75. 


NEARLY READY: 


ULYSSES 8. GRANT, and the Maintenance of 
American Nationality. 1822-1885. By WM. CONANT 
CHURCH, late Lieut.-Col.,U.S A 

ROBERT E LEE, and the Southern Confederacy. 
1807-1870. By Prof. HENRY ALEXANDER WHITE, 
Washington aud Lee University. 


NOW READY: 


XIX. ROBERT THE BRUCE, and the Struggle 
for Scottish Independence. By Sik HER- 
BERT MAXWELL. , 

XVIII, CHRISTUPHER COLUMBUS. His Life and 
Voyages. By WASHINGTON IRVING. 

XVII CHARLES XIL and the Collapse of the 
Swedish Empire, 1682-1719. By R. NispeT 
Ban, author of ** The Life of Gustavus III.” 

XVI. LORENZO DE’ MEDICI, and Florence during 
the Fifteenth Century. By EDWARD ARM- 
STRONG, M.A., Fellow of Queen's College, 
Oxford. 

XV. JEANNE D°ARC. Her Life and Death. By 
Mrs. OLIPHANT, author of “The Makers of 
Florence,” etc. 

XIV. LOUIS XIV., and the Zenith of the French 
Monarchy. By ARTHUR HASSALL, M.A, 
Student of Christ Church College, Oxford. 

XUI JULIAN THE PHILOSOPHER, and the Last 
Struggle of Payaniam Against Christianity. 
By ALICE GARDNER, Lecturer on Ancient 
History, Newnham College. 

XII PRINCE HENRY (of Portugal), the Navi- 
gator, and the Age of Discovery. By C R. 
BEAZLEY, Fellow of Merton College,Oxford. 





+,* Orders received for separate volumes or for complete sets. Illustrated descriptive prospectus of the 
Series sent on application. 


A., Balliol College, Oxford. 


iar with the classics, and is well written, by a 
ie.” 


XI. ABRAHAM LINCOLN and the Downfall of 
American Slavery. By NOAH BROOKS. 

X. CICERO and the Fall of the Roman Republic 
By J. L. STRACHAN DAVIDSON, M.A., Fellow of 
Balliol College, Oxford. 

IX. HENRY OF NAVABRE, and the Huguenots in 
France. By P. F. WILLERT, M.A., Fellow of 
Exeter College, Oxford. 

VIII. NAPOLEON. Warrior and Ruler, and the 
Military Supremacy of Revolutionary France. 
By W. O’CONNOR MORRIS 
VII. JOHN WYCLIF, Last of the Schoolmen and 
First of the English Reformers. By LEwIs 
SERGEANT. 
VL JUL:Us CESAR and the Foundation of the 


Roman Imperial System. By W WARDE 
= A., Fellow of Lincoln College, 
xfor 


Vv. SIR ype of English Chiv- 
alry in England R Fox BOURNE, 


rf Hi 
author of the “ Life of John Locke,” etc. 


IV. THEODORIC THE GOTH, the Barbarian 
Champion of Civilization. By 'HOMas HopG- 
KIN, author of ** Italy and Her Invaders,” etc. 

Ill. PERICLES and the Golden Age of Athens. 
By EVELYN ABBOTT, M.A., Fellow of Balliol 
College, Oxford, author of a “History of 
Greece,” etc 


II. GUSTAVUS ADOLPHUS, and the Struggle of 
Protestantism for Existence. By C R. L. 
FLETCHER, M A., late Feliow of All Soul’s 
College, Oxford. 

I. NELSON and the Naval Supremacy of England. 
By W. CLARKE RUSSELL, author of ** The 
Wreck of the Grosvenor,” etc. 


LITERATURE 


The Literary History of the American 
Revolution. 


By Moszs Coit Tyver, Professor of American 
History in Cornel! University, and author 
of ‘‘A History of American Literature 
during the Colonial Time,” etc. Two vol- 
umes, sold separately, 8vo, each, $3.00. 

Volume 1., 1768-1776; Volume II., 1776-17838. 


“This work is the result of an altogether new and original 
treatment of the American Revolution. In the present work 
for the first time in a syst c and pl way, is se 
forth the inward history ot our revolution—the history of its 
ideas, its spiritual moods, its passions, as these utte: them- 
selves at the time in the writings of the two parties ot Amer- 
icans who either promoted or resisted that great movement. 
The plan o1 the author is to let both parties in the controversy 
—the Whigs and the Tories- tell their own story treely in 
their own way. Moreover for the purpose of historic inter- 
pretation, he has recognized the value of the lighter, as 
well as of the graver, forms of literature, and consequently 
has here given full room to the humorous and satirical side 
of our Revolutionary literature—its songs, ballads, sarcasms, 


and literary facetiz.’ 





A History of American Literature During 
the Colonial Time, 


By Moszs Corr Tyzzr, Professor of American 
History, Cornell Univerity. New edition, 
revised. Two volumes, sold separately. 
8vo, each, $2.50. 


Volume I. , 1607-1676 ; Volume IT. , 1676-1765. 


“In the execution of his work Prof. syte has evinced a 
skill in the arrangement of his materials,and a masterly 
power of combination, which will at once place it in a very 
eminent rank among American historical compositions. It is 
not so much tue history ot a special development of literature, 
as a series of profound and brilliant studies on the character 
and genius of a people o! whom that literature was the 
natural product. The work betrays acute philosonhical in 
sight, a rare power of historical research, and a cultivated 
literary habit, which was perhaps no less essential than the 
two former conditions to its ful iat t. The 
style of the author is marked by vigor, originality, compre- 
hensiveness, and a curious instinct in the selection of 








words.”—GEORGE RIPLEY, in Tuk TRIBUNE. 


G. P. PUTNAT’S SONS, NEW YORK AND LONDON. 








Les Salons en 1897 


Le Salon des Champs-Elysees. Le Sa- 
lon du Champ-de-Mars. Par M. Andre 
Michel. 


Iilustré de gravures dans le texte, et de % 
planches tirées hors texte (eaux-fortes, héliograv- 
ures, etc.). 

M. Michel consacrera un chapitre important a 
rappeler les souvenirs qui se rattachent a ce Palais 
de l’Industrie, qui va disparaitre, et aux inoubli. 
ables manifestations d’art dont il a été le théitre 
pendent la seconde moitié du siécle Cette étude, 

llustrée de dessins, de vues et plans du monument, 

de reproductions des wuvres capitales qui y furent 
exposées de 1855 4 1897, fera l'objet d’une introduc- 
tion qui sera comme le résumé de histoire de l’art 
contemporain en France. 


Les Salons en 1897 


paraitra en quatre livraisons de quarante-huit | 
ages, Comportant chacune six planches hors texte. 
.@ premiére livraison sera publiée dans les premiers 
jours du mois de mai; les autres suivront de quin- 
zaineenquinzaine. Avec la quatriéme, les souscrip- 
teurs recevront les titre et faux-titre, les tables et 
la couverture du volume. 

Liouvrage complet, broché ou en livraisons, est 
pour nos lecteurs du prix de 20 fr. l’exemplaire, 
servi i Paris. Pour la province et I'’étranger, les 
4 a expédition et d’emballage portent le prix a 


JOURNAL DES Di:BATS, Paris. 


By special arrangement with the pub- 


lishers, we are enabled to take subscrip- 
tions for 


Les Salons en 1897 
AT $4.00, POSTPAID. 
Make checks or money-orders payable to 


THE CRITIC CO., 


287 Fourth Avenue, New York. 














CUBA 


IN WAR TIME 
BY 


RICHARD HARDING DAVIS. 
WITH 2% FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS BY 


FREDERIC REMINGTON. 


12mo, 144 pp., gilt top, deckle edge paper, bound in 
F . poarda. Price, $1.25. : 


For sale by all booksellers, or will be sent post- 
paid on receipt of price. 


R. H. RUSSELL, 


33 Bose St., New York. 








112 Pages, 300 Marks, 60 Illustrations. 
Paper Cover, 50c.; Leather, $1.00. 


Rough Notes 
o POTTERY 


Is not a mere compilation, but in the words of the great 
authority on Ceramics, Mr. W. C. Prime, “ contains 
much new and valuable information.” It has been 
most favorably reviewed by such pavers as The Review 
x Reviews, Scientific American, Brooklyn Eagle, 

‘oston Globe, yo py my Republican, the organs of the 
Pottery trade, and a host of others. It contains numer- 
ous half-tone illustrations, and no lover of Ceramics or 
Public Library can afford to be without it. Order from 
your bookseller or sent post.ge paid on receipt of price by 


W. P. JERVIS, 
62 James St., Newark, N. J. 


To Publishers 





The Critic is read by people who love books. 
It is ‘‘ the first .¢¢erary journal in America,” It 
is not political, it does not deal in general news. 


RARE BOOKS, AUTOGRAPHS, ETC. 


Scarce Booxs.—Items of rare Occurrence and Remark- 
able Interest at H. W. Hagemann’s, 160 5th Ave., N.Y. 
Catalogue now ready. 

BACK NUMBERS of THE CRITIC bought and sold by A. 8. 
CLARK, 174 Fulton 8t., New York. 
H. WILLIAMS 
25 East 10TH STREET, NEW YORK. 
Dealer in Magazines and other periodicals. Sets, 
volumes or single numbers. 


THE BOOK SHOP, Chicago. 
Back-number magazines. For any 
to the Book Shop. Catalogues free 














Scarce Books, 
kk on any subject write 








The Mercantile Library, 
ASTOR PLACE, Contains 256,000 Volumes, 
Branches: 426 Fifth Ave. and 120 Rroadway, 
Books delivered to all parts of the city. 


Are you interested in 
Carbon Photographs 


(Sizes, 36 x 48, 24 x 36 and 18 x 24 Inches) 

of Ruins of Ancient Architecture, European Ca- 
thedrals, Abbeys, Castles, Arches, Old and 
Modern Masters and Statuary? They are ex- 
ceptionally suitable for the Library, Halls or 
Staircases, and having been made for Educa- 
tional Institutions are highly welcomed as valu. 
able gifts to Public Libraries, Schools, ane 
Academics. Write for catalogue to 


FRANK HEGGER, 288 5th Avenue, 


New York. 
IMPORTER OF 


UNMOUNTED PHOTOGRAPHS 
of Paintings and Sculpture in the European Gal- 
lteries and Views from all parts of the Globe. 


Handy-Binder 


To any address, One Dollar. 

















It is devoted to literature and the arts. 


The Critic, first year, with Binder, $3. 50. 













































































The Critic 








EDUCATIONAL 








CONNECTICUT 


WOODSIDE SEMINARY, 


Hartford, Conn. 
perienced 





City ote Ge culture and study. Ex- 
Miss SARA J. SMITH, Principal. 


EDUCATIONAL 





OHIO 





On10. helps E 

Miss Phel 
CHOOL FOR 

Biective courses. 


1 East Broad Street 


nglish and Class! 


cal 
+ College Preparatory, lar and 








Waterbury, Connecticut. 
T MARGARET'S DIOCESAN BOARDING AND DAY 
ee = eee — — > April 7th, 





1897. Francis T 
I Miss Mary R. Hilerae Principal. 
Mateos ¢ Seminary for hw .. li 
liege Preparatory. rses, rman, 
Art, Music. Po *B. a. i Simsbury, Conn. 








NEW JERSEY 


The [lisses Anable’s English, French and German 
Boarding and Day School. 
NEW BRUNSWICK, NEW JERSEY. 
College Preparation. Art and Music. Apply for circulars. 











NEW YORK 


PENNSYLVANIA 


MISS BALDWIN’S SCHOOL for Girls. 
BRYN MAWR 

Preparator RJ Bryn 4 College. 
Miss RENCE principal Within _ 
ears more than ‘a pupils have entered B 
awr College from this school. Certificate adm ts 
to Smith, Vassar and Wellesley. Diploma at in 
both General and pen ela pend eB. 
Fine, fire-proof stone building. acres beautiful 
grounds. Forcircular, address the Secretary. 

















T. AGNES SCHOOL. 
Under the direction of Bisnor Doar. 
Miss ELLEN W. Boyrp, Principal. 


6 Delaware Avenue, Buffalo, New York. 
Buffalo Seminary. 


The forty-fifth year. For circulars, address 
Mrs. O. F. Hartt, Principal. 


NEW YORK MILITARY ACADEMY, 
CORNWALL-ON-HUDSON, 
ana Coana on itidson gn Ae ge hog For 
C, JONES, C.E., Superintendent. 


Mth year. 
Albany, N. Y. 











New York, Newburgh. 
The Misses Mackie’s School for Girls. 


jal ad i 
Py and né College Pre varatery. a Grecia Pr a oP ts) 
yt a naif hours from New York. 


HE PEEKSKILL MILITARY ACADEMY, 
Peekskill, N. ¥Y. 634 year. Send for illustrated cata- 
logue. Col. LOUIS H. ORLEMAN, Prin. 


RIVERVIEW eectes ta 
BO ee detailed 


Principal, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
NEW YORK CITY 


THE NATIONAL CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC OF AMERICA 


126 and 128 East 17th Street 
: FOUNDED BY 
MRS. JEANETTE M. THURBER. 
(INCORPORATED 1885) 


Scholastic Year 1895-96 
from SEPTEMBER lst TO May lar. 

















The faculty 
embraces the fc instractors of America, 
and it may be affirmed abroad can 
lay claim to so admirably out a eurpe of tonebare. 





HE MISSES ELY'S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Bg RIveRsIDE Drive, 





86th and 86th Streets, New York. 
— Gibbons’s School for Girls. 
sue zone Primary and Advanced Clas fon 
leges. A few boarding scholars taben. e-openr 


rs. Sanan E H. Emerson, Principal. 55 West 47th St. 


Recently Published in French. 
Pecheur d’Islande. 








By fren Loss Asrenged with explanato: ry notes by 
NTAINE, B. L., »D r of Frengh nstrection % 
No. 28, Romans 


tre High Seimais iz ‘Washington City. 
Chois: i. 


In telling the simple story of an Iceland fisherman, Pierre 
Loti stirs the deep, warm and tender emotions of human 8: 
pathy. The scenery of Iceland, the habits and customs o' its 
people, their laboripus byes, few pleasures, peculiar ean 

sentiments, -S anemia ith the little story of true love. 

vidly portrayed 
— 318 pages, paper, 60 cents, cloth, 85 cents. 


6 on lication. For sale by all book- 
BE gay Bey receipt of price by the publiaber, 


“WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 


851 and 853 Sixth Ave. (48th St.), New York. 


PORTRAITS 


I5 S15 WEST 24% St 
MADISON SQUARE 


























MEN’S WEAR. 


Spring Woolens. 


English and Scotch Suitings, 
Checks and Stripes. 


Unfinished Worsteds. 
Covert Coatings, Venetians. 


ENGLISH TROUSERINGS. 


Fancy Weaves, 


Whipcords for Riding Breeches. 
Golf and Bicycle Suitings. 


GLOVES. 


UMBRELLAS. 


Droadwoay K 19th st. 


NEW YORK. 


Men's Riding, Driving and Street Gloves. 





Patronize American industries 





—wear KNOX HATS, 












Number 792 


















Absolutely Pure. 


Celebrated for its great leavening strength and 
healthfulness. Assures the food against alum and 
all forms of adulteration common to the cheap 
brands. 





ROYAL BAKING POWDER Co., New York. 


Rhododendrons 


of American-grown hardy sorts, 


Japanese Maples 


And other Rare Plants, 


Parsons & Sons Co., 


LIMITED. 
Kissena Nurseries, Flushing, N. Y. 





‘* The Light ‘*The World's 
DENSMORE Greatest 
Running.’’ Typewriter."’ 
The Ball Bearing Type-Bar Joints mark 
an era in typewriter construction. 





OTHER SUPERIORITIES ESTABLISHED. 


Lightest Key Touch, 
Because of the Compound Levers. 
Greatest Speed, 
Because of the Convertible Speed Escape- 
ment. 
Most Convenient Paper Feed, 
Because of the unique paper-fingers, and 
ease with which platen is turned to show 
writing. 
Best for both Correspondence and Mani- 
folding, 
Because of the instantly interchangeable 
printing cylinders, 
Free—lIllustrated pamphlet containing testi- 
monials from the U. S. Government, and from 


Leading Concerns. 
DENSMORE TYPEWRITER C0.; 





316 BROADWAY, N. Y. 




















































